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FOREWORD 





The idea of compiling a documented Survey was conceived during 
the first session of the Eighty-first Congress, and met with the approval 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee. At the close of the first 
session, the committee published its Survey of the Activities of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs covering that session. The following 
Survey covers the activities of the committee during both sessions. 
It seeks to accomplish the following objectives: 

(1) To provide the members of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and the membership of the House with a record of the 
work of the House committee charged with the responsibility 
over legislative matters affecting the foreign relations of the 
United States; 

(2) To indicate the increasing importance of the legislative 
process in shaping and implementing the foreign policy of the 
United States; 

(3) To demonstrate by the record the enormous responsibili- 
ties and complexities involved in foreign affairs legislation and 
the broad content of the subject matter; and 

(4) To make available to the Congress, the executive branch, 
the press, and the public a document which may be used as a 
handy guide and reference. 

This Survey has been prepared, on my instructions, by Mr. Sheldon 
Z. Kaplan, consultant on the staff of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. Mr. Kaplan was assisted by Mrs. Winifred Osborne, staff 
assistant. 

Nothing contained in the Survey should be interpreted as indicating 
legislative intent with respect to the legislative matters discussed. 
This intent, where expressed, will be found in the appropriate statutes, 
committee reports, hearings and debate, referred to in the Survey. 

JoHN Kee, Chairman. 
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SURVEY OF ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS, EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


INTRODUCTION 


A. ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


1. Members of the committee 


JOHN KEE, West Virginia, Chairman 


James P. Ricwarps, South Carolina 
JoserH L. Pretrer, New York 
Tuomas 8S. Gorpon, Illinois 

HELEN GAaHAGAN Dovatas, California 
Mike MansFrievp, Montana 

Tuomas E. Moraan, Pennsylvania 
Laurie C. Barrie, Alabama 

GeorGceE A. SMATHERS, Florida 

A. 8. J. CARNAHAN, Missouri 
THuRMOND CuHatHaM, North Carolina 
CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, Wisconsin 

A. A. Rraicorr, Connecticut 

Omar BurRLEsOoN, Texas 


2. Staff 
Boyp CRAWFORD, 


Ira E. Bennett, Staff Consultant 
SHELDON Z. Kapuan, Staff Consultant 


Cuartes A. Eaton, New Jersey 
RosBert B. CuHIPERFIELD, Illinois 
Joun M. Vorys, Ohio 

Frances P. Bouton, Ohio 
LAWRENCE H. Situ, Wisconsin 
CuesterR E. Merrow, New Hampshire 
Water H. Jupp, Minnesots 
James G. Futon, Pennsylvania 
Jacorn K. Javirs, New York 
Joun Davis Loper, Connecticut 
Donautp L. Jackson, California 


Staff Administrator 


June Niau, Staff Assistant 
WINIFRED OsBORNE, Staff Assistant 


GEorGE LEE MILuiKan, Staff Consultant Doris Leone, Staff Assistant 


CuHar es B. MarsHatu, Staff Consultant 
(resigned June 1, 1950) 


8. Consultative subcommittees 


MasBet Worrorp, Staff Assistant 
Mary G. Cuacz, Staff Assistant 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON EUROPE 


James P. RicHarps, South Carolina, Chairman 


THURMOND CHATHAM, North Carolina James G. Fuuton, Pennsylvania 


CLEMENT J. ZABLOocKI, Wisconsin 
A. A. Rreicorr, Connecticut 


Jacos K. Javirs, New York 
Joun Davis Lopasz, Connecticut 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON AFRICA AND THE NEAR EAST 


Josern L. Prerrer, New York, Chairman 


Tuomas E. Moraan, Pennsylvania 
CLEMENT J. ZasBLocki, Wisconsin 
Omar Burieson, Texas 


Francgs P. Botton, Ohio 
LAWRENCE H. Smita, Wisconsin 
Jacos K. Javits, New York 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Tuomas 8. Gorpon, Illinois, Chairman 


Heten Gawacan Dovuctas, California 
Mike MAnsFIELD, Montana 
GeorceE A, SmarueErs, Florida 


Rosert B. CuiperFiExbD, Illinois 
LAWRENCE H. Smit, Wisconsin 
Donatp L, Jackson, California 
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8. Consultative subcommittees—Continued 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
HELEN GAHAGAN Douce as, California, Chairman 


MIKE MANSFIELD, Montana Joun M. Vorys, Ohio 
Omar Bur eson, Texas Wa ter H. Jupp, Minnesota 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE FAR EAST AND THE PACIFIC OCEAN AREA 
Mrke MansFie_p, Montana, Chairman 


James P. Ricnuarps, South Carolina Joun M. Vorys, Ohio 
A. 8. J. CARNAHAN, Missouri LAWRENCE H. Situ, Wisconsin 
THURMOND CHatTHAM, North Carolina Watrer H. Jupp, Minnesota 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON STATE DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION 
Tuomas E. Morcoan, Pennsylvania, Chairman 


A. S. J. CARNAHAN, Missouri JAMES G. FuttTron, Pennsylvania 
A. A. Risicorr, Connecticut Donatp L. Jackson, California 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


LaurigE C, Barrie, Alabama, Chairman 


THURMOND CHATHAM, North Carolina toBERT B. CurPeeRFIELD, Illinois 
A. A. Rrsicorr, Connecticut Cuester E. Merrow, New Hampshire 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL TRENDS AND NATIONAL SECURITY 
Georce A. Smaruers, Florida, Chairman 


Joseru L. Preirer, New York Frances P. Bouton, Ohio 
LavuriE C. Barrie, Alabama Cuester E. Merrow, New Hampshire 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON INFORMATION AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


A. 8. J. CARNAHAN, Missouri, Chairman 


CLEMENT J. ZABLocKr, Wisconsin Joun M. Vorys, Ohio 
Omar Burreson, Texas Joun Davis Lopaer, Connecticut 


4. Special legislative subcommittees 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INSTITUTE OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS (S. 1250) 


Mike MANSFIELD, Montana, Chairman 


Laurie C. Barrie, Alabama RoBERT B. CHIPERFIELD, Illinois 
Georce A. SMATHERS, Florida DonaLp L. Jackson, California 
C. B. MarsHatu, Staff Consultant 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON JOINT DEVELOPMENT OF HYDROELECTRIC POWER AT FALCON 
DAM, ON RIO GRANDE—UNITED STATES AND MEXICO (H. R. 5773) 
Mike MANSFIELD, Montana, Chairman 
Georce A. Smartuers, Florida James G. Furton, Pennsylvania 
SHELDON Z. Kapuan, Staff Consultant 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN CERTAIN INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS (H. J. RES. 334) 
Tuomas E. Morcan, Pennsylvania, Chairman 
A. 8. J. CARNAHAN, Missouri Water H. Jupp, Minnesota 
C. B. Marsnatu, Staff Consultant 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON AUTHORIZATION OF CONTRIBUTIONS TO COOPERATIVE FOR 
AMERICAN REMITTANCES TO EUROPE, INC. (H. R. 5953) 


A. S. J. CARNAHAN, Missouri, Chairman 
, 


Omar Bur eEson, Texas Water H. Jupp, Minnesota 
C. B. Marsnatu, Staff Consultant 
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4. Special legislative subeommittees—Continued 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON BILLS RELATING TO TUNA FISHERY CONVENTIONS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION FOR THE REGULATION OF WHALING 


(S. 2080, S. 2801, H. R. 4205, H. R. 4276, H. R. 4296, H. R. 5067, H. R. 5228, 
H. R. 5528, H. R. 6204, and H. R. 8945) 
THomas E. Moraan, Pennsylvania, Chairman 
THURMOND CHATHAM, North Carolina Donautp L. Jackson, California 
Georce LEE MILuiKan, Staff Consultant 
JUNE Niau, Staff Assistant 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONFLICTING CLAIMS TO GERMAN ENEMY ASSETS (H. J. RES. 294) 
HELEN GAHAGAN Dovatas, California, Chairman 
Laurie C. Barrie, Alabama CHEsTER kL. Merrow, New Hampshire 
A. A. Risicorr, Connecticut Jacosp K. Javirs, New York 
C. B. MarsHatt, Staff Consultant 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HEADQUARTERS FOR THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANI- 
ZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS (H. J. RES. 356) 
CLEMENT J. Zapiocki, Wisconsin, Chairman 
A. A. Rreicorr, Connecticut Jacosp K. Javirs, New York 
C. B. MarsuHatu, Staff Consultant 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ASSISTANCE TO UNITED STATES REPATRIATES (H. R. 6080, H. R. 6081, 
H. R. 6274, AND H. R. 8927) 
Georce A, SmatuHers, Florida, Chairman 
Omar Bur eson, Texas Water H. Jupp, Minnesots 


Sueipon Z. Kapwan, Staff Consultant 
Maset Worrorp, Staff Assistant 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ARCTIC INSTITUTE OF NORTH AMERICA (H. R. 7161 AND H. R. 8657) 


Laurie C. Barris, Alabama, Chairman 


A. S. J. CARNAHAN, Missouri Rosert B. CuHriPerFtie.p, Illinois 
CLEMENT J. Zapiockti, Wisconsin LAWRENCE H. Situ, Wisconsin 


SHevpon Z. Kapuan, Staff Consultant 
WINIFRED OsBorne, Staff Assistant 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON FIRST UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, CHICAGO, 
ILL. (H. J. RES. 453) 
Tuomas 8S. Gorpon, Illinois, Chairman 
Mike MansrFIevp, Montana Jacosp K. Javits, New York 


Grorce Lee MILurKan, Staff Consultant 
JunE Niau, Staff Assistant 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON TOLL BRIDGE ACROSS RAINY RIVER AT BAUDETTE, MINN. 
(CH. R. 7445) 


CLEMENT J. Zapiockti, Wisconsin, Chairman 
A. A. Risicorr, Connecticut Watrer H. Jupp, Minnesota 


Ira EF. Bennett, Staff Consultant 
WINIFRED OsBoRNE, Staff Assistant 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON SOUTHWESTERN BORDER PROJECTS (H. R. 6031, H. R. 6304, AND 
H. R. 7691) 


A. 8S. J. CARNAHAN, Missouri, Chairman 
Omar Burueson, Texas Rosert B. CuHiPeRFIELD, Illinois 


Ira E. Bennett, Staff Consultant 
WINIFRED Osporne, Staff Assistant 
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4. Special legislative subcommittees—Continued 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ANNUITIES UNDER FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENT AND 
DISABILITY SYSTEM (H. R. 2786 AND H. R. 9002) 


James P. Ricuarps, South Carolina, Chairman 
Mike MAnsFIELD, Montana Joun M. Vorys, Ohio 


SHELDON Z. Kaptan, Staff Consultant 
Maset Worrorp, Staff Assistant 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON RETURN TO MEXICO OF FLAGS CAPTURED IN MEXICAN WAR 
(H. R. 6241, H. R. 6328, H. J. RES. 387, AND S. J. RES. 133) 


Omar Bur eson, Texas, Chairman 


Josernx L. Pretrer, New York CuesterR E. Merrow, New Hampshire 


Ira E. Bennett, Staff Consultant 
WINIFRED OsBorne, Staff Assistant 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON SETTLEMENT OF INTERCUSTODIAL CONFLICTS INVOLVING 
ENEMY PROPERTY (GERMAN ENEMY ASSETS) (H. J. RES. 475) 
A. A. Ripsicorr, Connecticut, Chairman 
Mi1kE MANSFIELD, Montana Jacos K. Javirs, New York 


Groree Lee MiiirKan, Staff Consultant 
SHELDON Z. Kapuian, Staff Consultant 
JUNE NioGu, Staff Assistant 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSTRUCTION OF INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY (H. R. 7890) 


Mrxe MansFietp, Montana, Chairman 


Tuomas S. Gorpown, Illinois Rorert B. Cureerrie.p, Illinois 
A. S. J. CARNAHAN, Missouri LAWRENCE H. Situ, Wisconsin 
Omar BurR.eson, Texas DonaLp L. Jackson, California 


SHELDON Z. Kapuan, Staff Consultant 
Georce Lee MILurKan, Staff Consultant 
June Niau, Staff Assistant 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF CHILDREN OF UNITED STATES MILITARY AND 
CIVILIAN OVERSEAS PERSONNEL (H. R. 9364) 
JAMES P. Ricwarps, South Carolina, Chairman 
MIKE MANSFIELD, Montana JoHn M. Vorys, Ohio 
A. 8S. J. CARNAHAN, Missouri Cuester E. Merrow, New Hampshire 


SPECIAL AD HOC SUBCOMMITTEE ON H. R. 8546, H. R. 9039, H. R. 9484, AND HOUSE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 5ll 


A. 8. J. CarnanAn, Missouri, Chairman 


A. A. Ripicorr, Connecticut Ropert B. CuHrrPerFIe.p, Illinois 
Frances P. Bouton, Ohio 


5. Conference committees 


TO AMEND THE ECONOMIC COOPERATION ACT OF 1948 


House Conferees Senate Conferees 
Mr. KEE Mr. ConNALLY 
Mr. RIcHARDS Mr. GEORGE 
Mr. PFEIFER Mr. THOMAS 
Mr. Eaton Mr. VANDENBERG 
Mr. Vorys Mr. WILEY 

SWISS WAR DAMAGE CLAIMS 

House Conferees Senate Conferees 
Mr. KEE Mr. PEPPER 
Mr. RicHARDS Mr. GREEN 
Mr. GorDoNn Mr. Lopa@s 


Mr. Eaton 
Mr. Vorys 
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§. Conference committees—Continued 


INSTITUTE OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


House Conferees Senate Conferees 
Mr. KEE Mr. McManon 
Mr. RicHARDS Mr. GREEN 
Mr. MANSFIELD Mr. FuLBRIGHT 
Mr. CHIPERFIELD Mr. WILEY 
Mr. Jackson of California Mr. LopGse 
MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1949 
House Conferees Senate Conferees 
Mr. KEE Mr. CONNALLY 
Mr. GorDoNn Mr. Tuomas of Utah 
Mr. RiBicorr Mr. PEPPER 
Mr. Eaton Mr. WILEY 
Mr. Vorys Mr. CHAPMAN 


Mr. Jounson of Texas 
Mr. BripGes 
Mr. GuRNEY 
INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS SETTLEMENT ACT OF 1950 
(YUGOSLAV CLAIMS) 


House Conferzes Senate Conferees 
Mr. Ker Mr. GREEN 
Mr. RicHarps Mr. McManHon 
Mr. Rrsicorr Mr. FuLRBRIGHT 
Mr. Eaton Mr. WILEY 
Mr. Vorys Mr. HicKENLOOPER 
FOREIGN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1950 
House Conferees Senate Conferees 
Mr. KeEpB Mr. CoNNALLY 
Mr. RIcHARDS Mr. GEORGE 
Mr. GorDON Mr. THOMAS of Utah 
Mr. Vorys Mr. WILEY 
Mrs. Boron Mr. Situ of New Jersey 
UNITED STATES—MEXICAN BORDER PROJECTS 
House Conferees Senate Conferees 
Mr. Kes Mr. ConNALLY 
Mr. RIcHARDS Mr. Tuomas of Utah 
Mr. CARNAHAN Mr. FuLRRIGHT 
Mr. CHIPERFIELD Mr. Smiru of New Jersey 
Mr. Vorys Mr. LopcE 
YUGOSLAV EMERGENCY AID 
House Conferees Senate Conferees 
Mr. RicHarps Mr. CoNNALLY 
Mrs. DouGLas Mr. McMaHon 
Mr. MANSFIELD Mr. FuLBRIGHT 
Mr. Eaton Mr. WILEY 
Mr. Vorys Mr. Smitrn of New Jersey 


B. CONGRESSIONAL PARTICIPATION IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The solution of today’s problems requires legislative action on a 
scale unprecedented in American history. Particularly is this true in 
the field of foreign affairs, which have to a considerable extent become 
global in scope and in effect. The nature of the world commitments 
and the world aspirations undertaken by this Nation cannot be 
considered in a compartment separate from the concrete steps neces- 
sary to fulfill those commitments and to realize those aspirations. 
To render their terms and objectives effective, the major foreign 
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policy programs of our country involve heavy expenditures of public 
funds, so that the responsibility for the purse as it relates to our 
foreign policy cannot be separated from the root and substance of that 
policy. Thus, the Congress has become a significant, regular, and 
necessary participant in the conduct of the foreign affairs of our 
country. 

Further, the growing interdependence of the world has caused 
domestic policies to have greater foreign implications and foreign 
policies to have a more intimate relation to domestic policies. The 
increasing importance of congressional legislative authority, in which 
the House has a vital constitutional share, reflects this change 
markedly. 


C. PARTICIPATION OF HOUSE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


1. Committee origin 


A “Committee of Secret Correspondence” was appointed by the 
Continental Congress even before the Declaration of Independence 
for the sole purpose of “corresponding with our friends in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and other parts of the world.” 

By the spring of 1777, the specialized nature of its work had become 
recognized and its tithe was changed to “Committee for Foreign 
Affairs.” However, specific problems in foreign affairs were occa- 
sionally dealt with by select or temporary committees appointed for 
the purpose. 

When the Congress of the United States was organized under the 
Constitution, the practice of appointing select committees to deal 
with foreign affairs was utilized until 1822, when the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs became a standing committee, with a membership 
of seven. 

2. Power over the purse 


The House Committee on Foreign Affairs has been making a vital 
contribution as part of the congressional machinery for the develop- 
ment of foreign policy and for translating policies into action. The 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations has precisely the same juris- 
diction under the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 (Public Law 
601, 79th Cong.) as the House committee, except for the consideration 
of treaties, which constitutionally lies within the domain only of the 
Senate. However, it is the House of Representatives with its con- 
stitutional power over the purse which initiates all appropriations, 
while its Committee on Foreign Affairs bears the primary duty of 
authorizing all appropriations affecting relations of the United States 
with foreign nations generally. 

3. Committee jurisdiction 


Since 1822, the Committee on Foreign Affairs has had ‘a broad 
jurisdiction over foreign relations’ (sec. 694, Rules of the House, 
H. Doc. No. 766, 80th Cong.), and has by the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946 been given its prior jurisdiction as a standing com- 
mittee. By section 121 (b) of the act, rule XT of the Rules of the 
House has been amended to read, in part, as follows: 

* %* * (1) All proposed legislation, messages, petitions, memorials, and other 
matters relating to the subjects listed under the standing committees named below 
shall be referred to such committees, respectively: Provided, That unless otherwise 
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provided herein, any matter within the jurisdiction of a standing committee prior 
to January 2, 1947, shall remain subject to the jurisdiction of that committee or 
of the consolidated committee succeeding generally to the jurisdiction of that 
committee. * * *. 
(i) Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
1. Relations of the United States with foreign nations generally. 
2. Establishment of boundary lines between the United States and foreign 
nations. 
Protection of American citizens abroad and expatriation. 
Neutrality. 
5. International conferences and congresses. 
6. The American National Red Cross. 
7. Intervention abroad and declarations of war. 
8. Measures relating to the diplomatic service. 
9. Acquisition of land and buildings for embassies and legations in foreign 
countries. 
10. Measures to foster commercial intercourse with foreign nations and to 
safeguard American business interests abroad. 
11. United Nations Organization and international financial and monetary 
organizations. 
12. Foreign loans. 


> 90 


4. Committee powers 


The committee has by tradition and precedent close relations with 
the Department of State and the Executive with reference to foreign 
affairs. Recognizing the growing importance of the congressional 
share in the conduct of foreign relations, the Department of State 
maintains close contact with the committee through a regularly 
assigned liaison officer from the Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations. Moreover, by section 136 of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946, the committee is authorized to exer- 
cise continuous surveillance of the execution by the Department of 
State of the laws within the committee’s jurisdiction: 


Src. 136. To assist the Congress in appraising the administration of the laws 
and in developing such amendments or related legislation as it may deem neces- 
sary, each standing committee of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
shall exercise continuous watchfulness of the execution by the administrative 
agencies concerned of any laws, the subject matter of which is within the jurisdic- 
tion of such committee; and, for that purpose, shall study all pertinent reports and 


data submitted to the Congress by the agencies in the executive branch of the 
Government. 


Of practical assistance in enabling the committee to perform its 
functions efficiently and with dispatch is House Resolution 206, 
Eighty-first Congress, which passed the House May 23, 1949. It is 
of sufficient importance to warrant inclusion here in full. It reads: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Affairs, acting as a whole or by sub- 
committee, is authorized and directed to conduct thorough studies and investiga- 
tions of all matters coming within the jurisdiction of such committee. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, the committee, or any subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized to hold such hearings, to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places as the committee may determine, whether or not 
the House is in session, has recessed, or has adjourned, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents by 
subpena or otherwise, and to take testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the chairman of the committee and shall be 
served by any person designated by such chairman. The chairman of the com- 
mittee or any member designated by him may administer oaths to witnesses. 


5. Study missions and participation in international conferences 


Pursuant to the special authority conferred upon the committee by 
provisions of House Resolution 206, quoted above, the committee has 
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kept itself fully cognizant of developments in the international situa- 
tion. The usual frequent conferences with high Government officials, 
both civil and military, have been augmented by special study 
missions sent to various parts of the world. Their first-hand reports 
have been invaluable sources of information to the committee and to 
the Congress. 

During the Eighty-first Congress, members of the committee also 
participated in important international conferences. The Eighty- 
first Congress has also seen the inauguration of a plan, developed by 
committee leaders and State Department officials, for systematic 
congressional representation on the United States delegations to the 
United Nations. Starting with 1950, two Senators, not candidates 
for reelection, were selected. Beginning with 1951, and each off- 
election year thereafter, two Members of the House will be designated. 


6. Scope and diversity of issues 


The following list of committee bills and resolutions, which is by 

no means all-inclusive, is illustrative of the unique quality, diversity, 

and wide range of the problems considered by the committee during 

the Eighty-first Congress: 

Extension of the European recovery program 

Military assistance to foreign countries 

Relief of Palestine refugees 

To seek development of UN into a world federation 

Construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande 

Reorganization of the State Department 

Relief of Chinese students 

Extending an invitation to hold the 1956 Olympic games at 
Detroit 

Extension of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs 

Discharge of fiduciary obligation to Iran 

Repatriation of needy American nationals in foreign countries 

Settlement of claims against Yugoslavia and other nations 

Implementation of conventions on tuna fishery and whaling 

Amendment of the United Nations Participation Act 

Amendment of the Philippine Rehabilitation Act 

The building of a hydroelectric power plant by the United States 
and Mexico on the lower Rio Grande 

Reimbursement of an inheritance tax paid by the Pan American 
Union 

Protesting the arrest and imprisonment of Archbishop Stepinatz 
of Yugoslavia and Cardinal Mindszenty of Hungary 

Aid to Korea 

Federal participation in an international exposition at Haiti 

Payment of compensation to the Swiss Government for violation 
of neutral rights by American Armed Forces 

Claims of officers and employees of the Foreign Service 

Transfer of title to certain Government-owned facilities for inter- 
national broadcasting 

Amendment of joint resolution creating the Niagara Falls Bridge 
Commission 

An educational exchange program to be financed out of payments 
to the United States on Finland’s debt 
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Location survey for a railroad to connect Alaska and the United 
States 

Increasing the annuities of retired Foreign Service officers. 

Construction of the Inter-American Highway 

Act for International Development (point 4 program) 

Border sanitation projects in Calexico-Mexicali and Douglas-Agua 
Prieta 

Return of Mexican flags captured during the Mexican War 

Establishing a Commission on International Information 

Recognition and endorsement of the Inter-American Cultural and 
Trade Center at Miami, Fla. 

Further reflecting the diversity is the fact that communications on 
legislative measures were received by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs from the following departments, agencies, and commissions: 

Department of State 

Central Intelligence Agency 
Treasury Department 

Department of Justice 

Department of Interior 

Department of Defense 

Department of the Army 
Department of the Navy 
Department of Agriculture 
Comptroller General 

Federal Works Agency 

Federal Security Agency 

Economic Cooperation Administration 
Selective Service System 

Hoover Commission 

Philippine War Damage Commission 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs 


7. Committee procedure 


Section 133 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 provides: 


(a) Each standing committee of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
(except the Committees on Appropriations) shall fix regular weekly, biweekly, 
or monthly meeting days for the transaction of business before the committee, 
and additional meetings may be called by the chairman as he may deem necessary. 

(b) Each such committee shall keep a complete record of all committee action. 
Such record shall include a record of the votes on any question on which a record 
vote is demanded. 

(c) It shall be the duty of the chairman of each such committee to report or 
cause to be reported promptly to the Senate or House of Representatives, as the 
case may be, any measure approved by his committee and to take or cause to be 
taken necessary steps to bring the matter to a vote. 

(d) No measure or recommendation shall be reported from any such committee 
unless a majority of the committee were actually present. 

(e) Each such standing committee shall, so far as practicable, require all 
witnesses appearing before it to file in advance written statements of their pro- 
posed testimony, and to limit their oral presentations to brief summaries of their 
argument. The staff of each committee shall prepare digests of such statements 
for the use of the committee members. 

(f) All hearings conducted by standing committees or their subcommittees 
shall be open to the public, except executive sessions for marking up bills or for 
voting or where the committee by a majority vote orders an executive session. 


_ In connection with hearings, the Committee on Foreign Affairs 

inaugurated, during the Eightieth Congress. the 5-minute rule for 

interrogation of witnesses. During the Eighty-first Congress this 
79427—51——2 
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rule continued to prove extremely effective in affording each member 
of the committee an equal opportunity to interrogate witnesses, thus 
making possible a thorough and objective scrutiny of important 
measures. The rule also serves as an effective deterrent to extended 
or tedious examination. 


8. Subcommittee structure 


A constantly increasing use of subcommittees has materially aided 
the committee in meeting its greatly expanded legislative duties and 
heavy responsibilities. In the Seventy-ninth Congress, the com- 
mittee had pioneered in the creation of a group of five standing sub- 
committees, based on geographical areas. The Eightieth Congress 
saw these original 5 evolve into 11, with their functions expanded to 
include both legislative and informational activities. 'The committee 
workload has continued to grow. The subcommittee structure has 
kept pace with the mounting legislative and informational needs of 
the committee. 

Taking advantage of the lessons learned while developing fuller 
use of subcommittees, the committee during the Eighty-first Congress 
made use of a dual system. A permanent group of nine consultative 
subcommittees was created, with chiefly informational functions, and 
special legislative subcommittees were formed from time to time to 
hold hearings and to report on specific legislative proposals. Alto- 
gether, 18 such special legislative subcommittees were made use of 
during the Eighty-first Congress. The dual system proved of 
invaluable assistance in distributing the workload as evenly as pos- 
sible among members of the committee and in promoting efficiency 
in the conduct of committee business. 


9. Committee readiness to meet critical situation 

The legislative measures required by the critical international 
situation made necessary almost continuous weekly committee 
meetings during the regular sessions of the Eighty-first Congress. 
Recognizing that future events might cause emergency demands on 
their time after the recess during the second session, the members 
adopted a motion just prior to the recess advising the chairman that 
they stood “ready, at his call, to hold further hearings on the far 
eastern policy, and other matters, including any legislation that may 
be necessary in connection therewith.” 

10. Scope of survey 

Thus, by precedent, law and resolution, the committee has been 
empowered to exert a strong influence on the foreign affairs of the 
United States. Further, the committee was specially organized, 
through its special legislative and consultative subcommittees, to 
deal with problems covering the entire globe. As best illustrating the 
rapidly widening framework in which the committee conducted 
its activities during the Eighty-first Congress, this survey will be 
divided into the following sections: 

I. Strengthening United States participation in international 
organizations 

II. Economie assistance and mutual aid 

IlJ. Other measures (including reorganization of the Department of 
State, claims, implementation of treaties, international public 
works, and international public events) 
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IV. Statistical record 
V. Conchadiains 


I. STRENGTHENING UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The United Nations is the keystone of American foreign policy, and 
the specialized agencies and other international organizations are also 
important media through which our Government can effectuate its 
major international policies. The conduct of foreign affairs by the 
United States through active participation in international organiza- 
tions frequently requires implementation by the Congress to render 
such participation effective. Accordingly, the strengthening of 
United States participation in international organizations is a matter 
to which the Committee on Foreign Affairs attaches considerable 
significance. 

Participation in the increasingly more important field of inter- 
national organization has been cemented in a variety of ways during 
the Eighty-first C ongress: Special contributions to the United Nations 
for Palestine refugee relief (during the first session), further contribu- 
tions for Palestine refugee relief (second session), strengthening 
United States representation in the United Nations administratively, 
raising ceilings on United States share of contributions to certain 
international organizations (in order in many cases to pay this Gov- 
ernment’s proportionate share of increased budgets caused by the 
widened activities of many of the organizations), reimbursement of 
an inheritance tax to the Pan American Union, and the Point IV 
legislation. The committee’s activities with respect to such matters 
materially affecting international organizations constituted an 


important phase of the committee’s workload during the Eighty-first 
Congress. 


A. AMENDMENT OF UNITED Nations ParticrpaTION Act or 1945— 
H. R. 4708 


This measure will be treated in some detail, in view of the recognized 
importance of the United Nations in American foreign policy. 

Recommendation of Secretary of State-—To improve the quality of 
administration and operation of United States activities in the United 
Nations, the Secretary of State in a letter to the Speaker dated 
February 7, 1949, enclosing a draft bill, recommended the enactment 
of legislation to amend the United Nations Participation Act of 1945, 

History in Eightieth Congress.—Substantially similar legislation 
had been passed by the Senate during the Eightieth Congress (S. 
2518, on April 26, 1948). The provisions thereof were included in the 
one-package bill, H. R. 6802, reported to the House by this committee 
on June 9, 1948, but not acted upon by the House. 

History in Eighty-first Congress.—Based on the recommendation 
of the Secretary of State, appropriate legislation was introduced by 
the Honorable Sol Bloom, late chairman of this committee, on March 
1, 1949, as H. R. 3085. H. R. 4497, a similar bill, with certain modi- 
fications, was introduced by the Honorable John Kee, chairman of 
the committee, on May 3, 1949. The full committee held hearings 
on the latter bill May 10-12. On the 13th of May it considered the 
bill detail by detail in executive session and agreed that the chairman 
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should introduce a new bill embodying changes considered necessary 
by the committee to make the bill entirely in harmony with the 
interests of the United States. The new bill (H. R. 4708) was 
approved unanimously by the committee on May 17 and under a rule 
for 1 hour of general debate passed the House on July 18, 1949, with 
an amendment designed to clarify salaries of top officials (explained 
below). It passed the Senate October 6, the Senate bill (S. 2093) 
being indefinitely postponed. It was approved October 10 and 
became Public Law 341. 

4. What Public Law 841 does——Basically the legislation improves 
the quality of ac/ministration and operation of United States activities 
in the United Nations, and serves comprehensively and exclusively 
the interests of effective United States participation in the world 
organization. Specifically, it— 

(1) Provides a deputy with plenary power to act for the United 
States Representative to the United Nations (sec. 2 (a) of the 
United Nations Participation Act, as amended. by sec. 1 of 
Public Law 341). 

(2) Provides better continuity in United States representation 
before the United Nations by enabling the representative and the 
deputy to serve on any organ, commission, or other body of the 
United Nations. An exception is made only for the specialized 
agencies, such as the World Health Organization or the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, which deal with limited fields of 
operation and for which autonomy of representation and opera- 
tion is necessary. 

The bill provides also that certain officers of the Department of 
State may be appointed by the President to represent the United 
States in the Security Council for a limited time incident to 
disability of the regular representatives or in connection with a 
special problem. ‘This is limited to State Department officers 
subject to senatorial confirmation—in other words, the Secre- 
tary, the Under Secretary, the Assistant Secretaries, the Legal 
Adviser, and the Counselor. This provision should take care of 
emergencies which might otherwise result in an interruption of 
United States representation (sec. 2 (a) and (d) of the Participa- 
tion Act, as amended by sec. 1 of Public Law 341). 

(3) Ends a pay discrimination against our United Nations 
diplomats by putting them on the same pay schedule as our regular 
diplomats. 

A committee amendment to the bill was offered on the floor of 
the House prior to passage of the bill which struck out all specific 
salary references in connection with the particular posts affected. 
It writes in a new subsection (b) of section 2 of the Participation 
Act. This new subsection states the principle that compensation 
of United Nations diplomats of the United States shall be paid at 
the same rate as allowed by sections 411 and 412 of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 (Public Law 724, 79th Cong.) for people in 
our regular diplomatic service doing regular diplomatic work of a 
bilateral character. The basis must be the importance of the 
work done as determined by the President. 

The officials concerned are subject to senatorial confirmation. 
This restraint will insure that the standards envisaged by the 
Congress are complied with. 
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(4) Improves the basis on which the United States renders assist- 
ance to the political commissions of the United Nations engaged 
in the peaceful settlement of disputes between nations. 

From his inherent constitutional power as Commander in Chief 
of the armed forces and as primary agent of this Government in 
the field of foreign affairs, the President has power, in his discre- 
tion, to call upon the departments of the National Military 
Establishment to assist the United Nations in such activities. 
At present, however, the President may detail such personnel or 
make equipment available only to some United States citizen 
serving on such a commission. Section 7 (a) (1) of the Participa- 
tion Act. as amended by this legislation, makes it clear that the 
President can detail personnel and equipment to the United 
Nations without maintaining the legal technicality that such 
detail is to United States officials. 

Such working bodies as the Special Commission on the Balkans, 
the Commission for India and Pakistan, the Commission for 
Indonesia, and the Commission on Korea represent activities 
which stand at the very apex of United States foreign policy 
interests. A statutory basis for assistance by the United States 
to these United Nations bodies will render such aid more efficient 
and effective. 

5. Safeguards.—These are found at various points in the new sec- 
tion 7 of the basic act as provided in section 4 of Public Law 341. 
Most important are the following: 

(1) The detailing of personnel and the loan of equipment are con- 
fined to peaceful settlements. 

(2) The number of personnel to be involved at any one time is 
limited to 1,000—a precaution lest there be any tendency to exploit 
unduly American resources of manpower. 

(3) The loan of equipment is put on the basis of the ‘‘agreed fair 
share.” 

(4) The disclosure of secret information is forbidden. 

(5) The rights of United States personnel on such missions are 
amply protected by provisos in paragraph (1) of subsection (a) of the 
act as amended by section 4 of Public Law 341. These provisos entitle 
such personnel to accept per diem recompense from the United Na- 
tions and to maintain their rights under law as members of the United 
States armed forces while so engaged. 

(6) Section 7 (b) of the act as amended by section 4 directs the 
President to require reimbursement from the United Nations for the 
expense incurred by the United States in making personnel and equip- 
ment available (except when extraordinary circumstances and the 
national interest justify a waiver by the President of reimbursement). 
The expenses incurred are those which otherwise would not have been 
incurred. 

Legislative documents— 

Printed hearings. 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 591, 81st Cong.). 

Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, July 18, 

1949, pp. 9877-9881). 
Public Law 341, approved October 10, 1949. 
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B. Unitep States CoNTRIBUTION TO UnrTEp NATIONS FOR PALESTINE 
ReFuGEE RELIEF—SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 36 


Background.—Hostilities in Palestine caused practically all of the 
Arab population to flee from the area under Jewish occupation to the 
Arab-held areas and to neighboring Arab states. The Acting United 
Nations Mediator for Palestine, Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, in his report 
to the United Nations of October 18, 1948, described the refugee 
problem as extremely critical, and urged immediate assistance in 
order to avert a great human catastrophe. A United Nations resolu- 
tion, sponsored by the United States, the United Kingdom, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands, and adopted by the General Assembly unani- 
mously November 19, 1948, requested the Secretary General to ap- 
point a Director of U nited Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees, and 
urged members of the United Nations to make voluntary contributions 
in kind cr in funds to raise the $32,000,000 required for the relief 
program. 

Message from the President.—Legislation to authorize an appro- 
priation of $16,000,000 as a special contribution by the United States 
to the United Nations for the relief of Palestine refugees was urged by 
the President in a message to the Congress dated January 27, 1949. 

Senate action—The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
unanimously reported Senate Joint Resolution 36 to the Senate on 
February 8, 1949. On February 21 the measure passed the Senate, and 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs the following day. 

4. House action.—The Committee on Foreign Affairs considered the 
matter in executive session on February 28, 1949, and it was reported 
favorably the following day. The House passed Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 36 on March 16, 1949, thereby clearing the measure for Presi- 
dential action. 

Public Law 25.—The act was approved by the President March 
24, 1949, and became Public Law 25. It provides— 

(1) Authorization of appropriation to the President not to 
exceed $16,000,000 as a special contribution to the United Nations 
for relief of Palestine refugees. 

(2) Authorization for, and direction to, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, until the money is appropriated, to advance 
to the President not to exceed in the aggregate $8,000,000, to 
carry out the provisions of the act. 

(3) The repayment to the RFC, without interest, of the ad- 
vances made. 

. Stabilization of the Near East.—Prompt action by the United 
inten in this humanitarian enterprise was in full accord with our 
traditional friendliness with the peoples of the Near East. The action 
of the Congress has paved the way for alleviating unrest in the 
Near East. 

Legislative documents— 

Message from the President (H. Doc. No. 76, 81st Cong.). 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 174, 81st Cong.). 

Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, March 16, 
1949, pp. 2700-2708). 

Public Law 25, approved March 24, 1949. 
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C. ConrrisputTions To THE UNnitrep Nations RELIEF AND WoRKS 
AGreNcY FOR PALESTINE REFUGEES IN THE NEAR East—H. R. 
7797, Tire Ill 


Background.—Legislation of the same substance as title III was 
proposed in a communication from the President to the Speaker on 
January 20, 1950. No legislation was introduced in the House, 
After referral, the Committee on Foreign Affairs held hearings on 
the proposition. The committee on March 21, 1950, decided to 
include the relevant legislation in a separate title in a package bill 
dealing with authorizations for foreign economic assistance. 

2 Passage of the legislation. —The package bill, H. R. 7797, was 
reported out by the committee on March 22 and passed the House 
March 31. On May 5, the Senate passed the package bill after 
substituting the provisions of its own measure, S. 3304. The con- 
ferees met to iron out the differences between the two bodies.  Al- 
though the Palestine refugee measure was not in dispute, action on 
it necessarily had to await agreement on the other titles of the pack- 
age bill (ECA extension, the Point IV program). This agreement 
was reached on May 19, with the filing of the conference report. 
The report was adopted in the House on May 23 and in the Senate 
May 25. On June 5, 1950, it was approved by the President and 
pyre Publie Law 535. 

Analysis of provisions’ of title IIT, Public Law 535.—Title III 
ted as the “United Nations Palestine Refugee Aid Act of 1950.” 
It authorizes the Secretary of State to make contributions to the 
United Nations for the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East, in amounts not exceeding in 
the aggregate $27,450,000. During the hearings held by the com- 
mittee it was brought out that the program authorized by title II 
will function under the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East. This Agency is to take over 
the assets and liabilities of the UN Relief for Palestine Refugees, the 
existing relief organization. The Agency will operate under a 
Director who will handle its operations in consultation with an 
Advisory Commission established by the UN General Assembly. It 
will consist of representatives of France, Turkey, the United King- 
dom, and the United States. Near eastern governments are to be 
brought into the administration of programs for the refugees so as 
to give these governments a realistic understanding of the problem, 
and of the advantages to be gained by using refugees as a source of 
manpower. ‘The purpose of this is to assure that these governments 
eventually assume responsibility for the refugees remaining after the 
completion of the international program. 

The United States will render assistance in 3 ways: (a) In the 
detailing of Government personnel of particular said to assist 
in the program; (6) in procuring and furnishing of supplies, materials 
and services to the Agency; and (c) in the contribution of the author- 
ized amount contained in the legislation. The legislation also 
authorizes an interest-free advance of $8,000,000 by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, such advance to be reimbursed out of the 
authorized appropriations. 

The essence of the program is to take the eligible refugees (approxi- 
mately 652,000) off relief and assign them to w vork on useful projects. 
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It was the committee’s view in approving title III that the strategic 
interest in the Near East warrants an expenditure of funds as a means 
of preventing a moral debacle among its inhabitants and establishing 
a sounder foundation for the pacification of this vital area. 

Legislative documents— 

Message from the President (H. Doc. 459, 81st Cong.). 

Printed hearings. 

Committee report (H. Rept. 1802, pt. 3). 

Conference report (H. Rept. 2117). 

Consideration on House floor on H. R. 7797 (Congressional 
Record, March 24, 1950, pp. 4105-4122; March 27, 1950, 
pp. 4192-4237; March 28, 1950, pp. 4295-4321; March. 29, 
1950, pp. 4: re 4407; March 30, 1950, pp. 4476-4500; 
March 31, 1950, pp. 4582- 4617; May 23, 1950, pp. 7624—- 
7635). 

Public Law 535, title III, approved June 5, 1950. 


D. ContTrisputTions TO THE Unitep Nations INTERNATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S EmMerGency Funp (UNICEF)—H. R. 2785 


Another humanitarian project under United Nations auspices to 
which the United States has contributed generously is the Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund (UNIC EF). 

The UNICEF was established in December 1946 by resolution of 
the United Nations General Assembly. Its programs fall into four 
categories: feeding, medical, training of medical and social personnel, 
and increasing milk production. 

To present an adequate picture of the problem which the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs faced during the Eighty-first Congress in connec- 
tion with the UNICEF, the background of congressional action in 
” Eightieth Congress is necessary. 

. Appropriations during Eightieth Congress——(1) Under Public 
bs 84, an appropriation of $15,000,000 was authorized, and beyond 
that an additional appropriation up to $40,000,000 prov ided that, after 
the contribution of $15,000,000 had been made, the United States 
contribution should not exceed 57 percent of total contributions to the 
organization. 

(2) Under Public Law 271, the funds so authorized were appro- 
priated. 

) Under Public Law 389, the original authorization was amended 
to make possible the inclusion in a matching formula of contributions 
from countries receiving assistance from the UNICEF. 

(4) Title Il of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 (Public Law 472) 
raised the United States share in contributions to the fund to 72 
percent of the total, on a retroactive basis. At the same time, an 
additional authorization was made of $60,000,000, payment being 
subject to the matching formula. This, added to the origina 
$40,000,000 ((1) above), made a total of $100,000,000, subject to the 
matching ratio of 72-28. 

In this new legislation an expiration date for the UNICEF of June 
30, 1949, was established. 

(5) U nder the Fore ign Aid Appropriation Act of 1949 (Public Law 
793), an additional $35,000,000 was actually appropriated instead of 
the additional $60, 000 ,000 which had been authorized ((4), above). 
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This difference of $25,000,000 meant that the funds actually avail- 
able for matching purposes amounted to $75,000,000 rather than the 
$100,000,000 authorized. 

2. Consideration during Eighty-first Congress, first session.— During 
the Eighty-first Congress it was considered necessary to extend for 
1 year, until the close of fiscal year 1950, the period during which 
United States appropriations might be av ailable to match contribu- 
tions by other governments in support of the UNICEF. Enactment 
of such legislation for this purpose was therefore urged by the Under 
Secretary of State in a letter to the Speaker of February 11, 1949. 
The amount involved was approximately $17,000,000, the residue 
from the $75,000,000 ((5), above). 

H. R. 2785 was introduced by the Honorable Sol Bloom, late chair- 
man of this committee, on February 15. Following the death of Mr. 
Bloom, 3 days of hearings were held under the present chairman of the 
eommittee, the Honorable John Kee. The committee gave careful 
attention to the question of the freedom and integrity of the fund’s 
operations in the various areas of its activities. The bill was reported 
by the committee on May 11, 1949, without amendment. 

3. Passage and approval. On the floor of the House a clarifying 
amendment, providing— 


that in authorizing such continued extension of United States participation in the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund, it is the expressed intention of the 
Congress that such participation by the United States shall cease on June 30, 
1950— 

was adopted. The measure, as thus amended, was passed by the 
House on June 7, 1949. 

H. R. 2785 passed the Senate June 30, 1949, with an amendment 
adding a new section 2, designed to eliminate the necessity for a 
separate bill reappropriating funds which have already been appro- 
priated by the Congress. On July 6, 1949, the House agreed to the 
Senate amendment. 

With the approval of the President on July 14, H. R. 2785 was 
enacted into law as Public Law 170. 

Legislative documents— 

Printed hearings. 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 569, 8ist Cong.). 

Minority report (H. Rept. No. 569, pt. 2). 

Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, June 7, 
1949, pp. 7516-7527; July 6, 1949, p. 9153 

Public Law 170, approved July 14, 1949. 

4. Conside renee during Highty-first Congress, second session—H. R. 
7743 and H. R. 7797, title V—H. R. 7743, a bill to extend for 1 year 
the metienuaiiees for an appropriation for the ICEF, was introduced 
on March 16, 1950. No further action was taken on the measure by 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs until the conferees met on H: R. 
7797, the package bill referred to in item C above. In conference, 
title V, the International Children’s Welfare Work was agreed upon 
as an inclusion in the legislation. Under this title the President is 
authorized to make contributions not to exceed $15,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1951 to the UN for international children’s 
welfare work. A small carry-over from fiscal 1950 is also authorized 
to be used. The President is expected to use his authority with a 
view to actual needs and to the desirability of the earliest practicable 
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transfer of the International Children’s Welfare programs concerned 
from the present temporary agency to a permanent arrangement 
within the United Nations framework. Title V will afford the 
Executive sufficient leeway for the United States to precipitate the 
necessary and desirable transfer as Chairman of the International 
Children’s Welfare activities and get away from the emergency basis 
without at the same time running the risk that resources to deal with 
actual needs may lapse. The purpose is to exercise influence toward 
the orderly liquidation of the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund at an early time and at the same time avoid prejudice to the 
interests of needy children. It was the committee’s view that it is 
desirable that operations should be established on a more fully coor- 
dinated basis within the permanent framework of the United Nations. 
This would reduce the present unnecessary duplication of organization 
and effort in international activities related to health and nutrition. 
Legislative documents— 
Conference report (H. Rept. No. 2117, 81st Cong.). 
Consideration on House floor on H. R. 7797 (Congressional 
Record, March 24, 1950, pp. 4105-4122; March 27, 1950, 
pp. 4192-4237; March 28, 1950, pp. 4295-4321; March 29, 
1950, pp. 4376-4407; March 30, 1950, pp. 4476-4500; 
March 31, 1950, pp. 4582-4617; May 23, 1950, pp. 7624-7635. 
Public Law 535, title V, approved June 5, 1950. 


E. Ratstne CEerLinas on UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS TO CERTAIN 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS—HovsE JOINT RESOLUTION 334 


It is in the interest of United States foreign policy that our repre- 
sentatives to public international organizations be empowered to 
negotiate effectively in discussions on administrative questions before 
such organizations. ‘These matters primarily involve budget, pro- 
gram of activities, and scale of contributions. 

1. Committee action.—It was with this effectiveness in mind that the 
committee on August 11, 1949, considered House Joint Resolution 334, 
to amend laws providing for membership and participation by the 
United States in the American International Institute for the Protec- 
tion of Childhood, the South Pacific Commission, the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, the World Health Organization, and the 
International Labor Organization, the last three being specialized 
agencies of the United Nations. The Under Secretary of State in a 
letter to the Speaker had previously, May 13, 1949, requested such 
legislation and enclosed a draft bill to eliminate the limitation on 
United States contributions. However, after careful study and 
thorough interrogation of witnesses, a special subcommittee appointed 
by the chairman (see p. 2, above) had recommended a new bill 
retaining limitations on authorizations for all the international organ- 
izations concerned. The theory adopted by the committee was that a 
ceiling allowing sufficient leeway is as comfortable to negotiate under 
as would be the case if there were no limit. In turning to the specific 
problem of finding the proper levels to which to revise the existing 
limitations, the committee applied in each case the principle of utility 
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geared to efficient representation of United States interests in inter- 
national organizations. 

Amendment and passage-—The measure passed the House on 
June 22, 1950,as it had been reported out by the committee on August 
11, 1949. It was reported out by the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations on August 28, 1950, with an amendment which adds a new 
section. The amendment provides (1) that the ceiling as fixed i 
the legislation is to be the limit on all the funds from the Weastiry 
which go into the normal operations of the international organizations 
involved, with the exception of contributions for special projects not 
regularly budgeted by such organizations; and (2) that all financial 
contributions by the United States to international organizations 
clear through a single agency of the Federal Government, the Depart- 
ment of State, and that an annual report to the Congress should be 
made by the Secretary on the extent and disposition of such contribu- 
tions. As thus amended, the measure passed the Senate September 13. 
The amendment was accepted by the House the following day, and 
with the President’s approval on September 21 it became Public 
Law 806. 

3. The provisions.—The measure increases United States contribu- 
tions to the five organizations as follows: 

(1) American International Institute for the Protection of Child- 
hood—from $2,000 to $10,000, and an additional $24,000 to cover the 
arrearage of the United States assessed annual contributions for the 
period since July 1, 1946 (par. (a)). 

(2) Food and Aer iculture Organization—from $1,250,000 to $2,- 
000,000 (par. (b) ) 

(3) South Pacific Commission—from $20,000 to $75,000 ( (par. (c) ). 

(4) World Health Organization—from $1,920,000 to $3,000,000, 
and an additional $560,000 for a contribution to the working capital 
fund (par. (d) ). 

(5) International Labor Organization—from $1,091,739 to $1,- 
750,000, and eliminates a limitation of $95,000 on the expenses in- 
curred annually in connection with United States participation (par. 
(e) ) 

Public Law 806 is intended to have the effect of 

(1) Improving the negotiating position of representatives of the 
United States in international organizations; 

(2) Enabling our representatives to take a more effective part 
in the determination of the program of activities-of these organiza- 
tions; and 

(3) Helping to establish and maintain the greatest economy 
consistent with the effective operation of the organizations— 

the objectives set forth in the Under Secretary of State’s letter of trans- 
mittal. 


Legislative documents— 

Printed hearings. 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 1257). 

Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, October 
10, 1949, pp. 14439-14441; pp. 14444-14445; June 12, 1950, 
pp. 8591- 8593; June 21, 1950, pp. 9141-9153; June 22, 
1950, pp. 9222-9223; Se pt. 14, 1950, pp. 15005-15006). 

Public Law 806, approved September 21, 1950. 
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F. Loan To THE Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (FAO) For 
EsTABLISHMENT OF HEADQUARTERS IN THE UnNitrep Srates— 
House Joint Reso.ution 356, Senate Joint Reso.iution 128 


That the Committee on Foreign Affairs believes in the principles 
and objectives of the Food and Agriculture Organization as substantial 
contributors to human welfare and world peace is manifest from the 
ceilings legislation (H. J. Res. 334), which has just been discussed. 

1. Back ground.—The FAO was one of the first specialized agencies 
of the United Nations in which United States participation had been 
authorized by the Congress (Public Law 174, 79th Cong.). The FAO 
was among the very first to be designated a public international organ- 
ization entitled to the privileges, exemptions, and immunities of the 
International Organizations Immunities Act (title I, Public Law 291, 
79th Cong.). 

2. Subcommittee —The Under Secretary of State on May 12, 1949, 
transmitted for the consideration of the Congress a proposed joint 
resolution authorizing an interest-free loan of $7,000,000 to the FAO 
for the establishment of its headquarters in the United States. A 
special subcommittee (see p. 3, above) of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs was appointed to make a study of this matter. 

The draft of the legislation prepared by the executive establishment 
was completely rewritten by the subcommittee so as to define more 
precisely the standards of action incumbent upon the President and 
his agents in making the loan. The rewritten draft, House Joint 
Resolution 356, was introduced on September 27. On October 5, the 
subcommittee further considered the legislation, and reported favorably 
upon it to the full committee on October 11 with three amendments 
aimed to strengthen and clarify its terms. Senate Joint Resolution 
128, a similar bill, passed the Senate on October 18, with technical 
amendments, and was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
No further action was taken on this measure in view of the FAO’s 
decision to locate its permanent headquarters in Rome. 


G. Tax REIMBURSEMENT TO THE PAN AMERICAN Unton—H. R. 5902 


Novelty of case-—A novel type of case presented itself to the com- 
mittee when it considered legislation sponsored by the Department of 
State to reimburse the Pan American Union for an inheritance tax of 
$54,691.65, which the organization paid upon a bequest from the late 
Dr. Leo S. Rowe. Dr. Rowe bequeathed the bulk of his estate to the 
Pan American Union, which he had served as Director General for 
many years. The bequest was intended to be used as a loan for Latin- 
American students in the United States. 

A bill (H. R. 5902) to reimburse the Pan American Union in the 
amount of the inheritance tax which the organization paid to the 
District of Columbia was introduced by the Honorable John Kee, 
chairman of this committee, on August 5, 1949. It was considered 
by the committee on August 22, 1949, and reported favorably. The 
committee recognized the unique combination of circumstances 
involved and was anxious to correct an inequity in the law. 

The bill passed the House August 7, 1950, and the Senate on 
December 13, 1950, with an amendment to provide for payment by 
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the District of Columbia to the Treasury of the amount which the 
Treasury will reimburse the Pan American Union. The House 
accepted this amendment on December 15, thus completing con- 
gressional action. The measure became Public Law 902 with the 
signature of the President on December 29, 1950. 

The objective of the measure is to effectuate the late Dr. Rowe’s 
intent expressed in his will and thereby perpetuate the memory 
of a public-spirited American citizen and faithful international civil 
servant. 

Legislative documents— 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 1298, 81st Cong.). 

Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, August 7, 
1950, p. 12090; December 15, 1950, p. 16814). 

Public Law 902, approved December 29, 1950. 


H. INTERNATIONAL TRADE OrGanizatTion (ITO)—Hovse Joint 
REsOLuTIONS 14, 71, AND 236 


On March 24, 1948, the representatives of 54 nations, assembled at 
Habana, Cuba, completed a Charter for an International Trade 
Organization for submission to their respective governments. The 
Charter is designed to do two things: To establish a code of inter- 
national conduct to guide nations in dealing with the complex prob- 
lems of world trade, and to create an agency, within the specialized 
agency framework of the United Nations, to help implement this code. 
As an international code of principles to liberate world trade from dis- 
criminatory trade practices, the Charter is intended to embody the 
principles of equal treatment, tariff reduction and preference elimina- 
tion, elimination of quotas and curbing of restrictive business prac- 
tices. Another purpose of the Charter is to seek the strengthening 
and development of the internal economies of the participating coun- 
tries, particularly those which lag in economic development. 

House Joint Resolution 2 236, legislation to approve the Charter, was 
introduced by the Honorable John Kee, chairman of the committee, 
on May 3, 1949 (similar legislation had been introduced earlier—H. J. 
Res. 14 and H.J. Res.71). These bills were referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. The committee held extensive hearings on 
House Joint Resolution 236 beginning on April 19, 1950. In all, 39 
witnesses were heard, representative of business, industry, labor, 
Government, and the public. 

No further action was taken by the committee on the resolution in 
view of the pressure of other legislation. 

Legislatiwe documents— 

Message from the President (H. Doc. 168, 8ist Cong.). 

Report by Hon. James G. Fulton and Hon. Jacob K. Javits 
(of the Committee on Foreign Affairs) on ‘The International 
Trade Organization—An appraisal of the Habana Charter 
in relation to the United States foreign policy, with a defin- 
itive study of its provisions,’ October 22, 1948 (subcom- 
mittee print). 

Printed hearings. 
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II. ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE AND MUTUAL AID 


One of the main objects of United States policy is to maintain the 
peace while conserving a climate favorable to this country and to its 
free institutions. As part and parcel of this policy our Nation main- 
tains an active interest in rendering aid and assistance to foreign 
countries friendly to the United States. 

Humanitarian.—By tradition there is deeply rooted in Americans 
a fundamental human kindness, a will and a wish to extend all possible 
assistance to those in dire need of help. Since VE-day the National 
Legislature has made available to nations suffering from wartime 
destruction and dislocations billions of dollars in commodities and 
in currency. Moral precepts require action, not mere lip service. 
In the United Nations and its specialized agencies, too, the record of 
the United States has been firmly established for the principle of 
buttressimg humanitarian considerations with active and financial 
support. 

Economic.—Humanitarian motives, if they are to lead to tangible 
results, must be tempered with a sense of reality. Even a country 
with the resources and the productive capacity which we enjoy cannot 
continue to pour out its substance indefinitely without crippling the 
ability of its government to keep its economic balance and to main- 
tain national security. Therefore, the major objectives of our aid 
have been to restore needy countries to a self supporting position and 
to bring to an end the need for continued and indefinite assistance. 
Political.—H unger and insecurity are the worst enemies of freedom 
and democracy. Wars are bred by poverty and oppression. Ameri- 
cans want a free and prosperous world, with people free to choose the 
form of government and organization they desire. We can help assure 
peace by fighting poverty. In this way, we practice the precepts of 
humanitarianism and at the same time stabilize political unrest by 
teaching nation to cooperate with nation and thereby lessen war- 
breeding friction points. 

Strategic.—National security is a basic consideration closely allied 
to the above. Economic recovery augmented by the military strength 
necessary to insure peace of mind can go a long way toward attaining 
a strategic objective of American foreign policy: strengthening United 
States security by increasing the collective military strength of 
friendly nations. A serious threat to international peace and security 
anywhere in the world is of direct concern to this country; it cannot 
be isolated: 

These are the policies and objectives which motivated the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs in acting, during the Eighty-first Congress, 
on legislative measures concerned with economic recovery, military 
assistance, educational programs, and political stability for strategic 
areas in the world. They are measures of the highest significance 
for our entire foreign policy. 


A. First Exrension oF EuropEAN Recovery Program—H. R. 2362, 
H. R. 3748, S. 1209 


In reporting to the House in the Eightieth Congress (H. Rept. 1585) 
the legislation establishing the European recovery program (Economic 
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Cooperation Act of 1948, title I of Public Law 472, 80th Cong.), the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs commented: 

* %* * A program lasting through June 30, 1952, is envisaged. This 
Congress does not attempt to bind future Congresses. The program represents 
rather an objective whose realization will be contingent upon the practical re- 
sults achieved by the participating nations. 

Accordingly the authorization was at that time limited to 1 year, 
so that the C ongress might reappraise the broad policies of the pro- 
gram and measure the concrete accomplishments before deciding 
whether to go on with it. 

1. Scope of committee review and action.—The objective of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act is the restoration of the free nations of Europe 
to that self-sustaining basis which alone can insure the continuance of 
their independence and the freedom of their domestic institutions. 
With this in mind, it is the duty of the Congress to scrutinize carefully 
the implementation of that objective when reappraising the programs 
authorized by the act. That the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
was keenly aware of its responsibilities in this regard is apparent from 
the thorough treatment it gave the proposed amendments designed 
to strengthen the effectiveness of the basic act. 

H. R. 2362, amending the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 and 
extending the authorization, was introduced by the Honorable Sol 

sloom, late chairman of this committee, on February 7, 1949. Hear- 
ings began the next day, when the committee met in joint morning 
session with the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. The hear- 
ings and executive session meetings of the committee lasted through 26 
days. 

It was decided to bring the bill before the House in the form of a 
new measure. H. R. 3748, the new bill, was introduced on March 23. 
The following day the committee unanimously voted to report it, but 
not before it had previously,conducted searching interrogation of wit- 
nesses, among whom were the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Administrator for Economic 
Cooperation, the United States special representative in Europe, and 
the mission chiefs representing the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration in the following participating countries: The United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, Norway, the Netherlands, and the United States— 
United Kingdom occupied areas of western Germany and the French 
zone. 

2. Comprehensiveness of interrogation.—An idea of the comprehen- 
siveness of the committee’s interrogation may be gained from the 
following matters which the testimony covered: 

(1) Confidential phases of American foreign policy. 

(2) Financial aspects of the program. 

(3) Operations and results of the information program in the 
participating countries. 

(4) Methods by which the aid programs are determined and 
carried out. 

(5) Food and agricultural aspects of the program from the 
standpoint of requirements of the participating countries. 

(6) Impact of the program on the American agricultural 
economy. 

(7) Estimated dollar requirements of participating countries. 

(8) Progress of industrial recovery and production in Europe. 
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(9) The labor situation and its attendant problems in the 
various participating countries. 

(10) Impact of the program on particular sectors of the national 
economy. 

(11) Relationship of our commitments under the program to 
the undertakings of the United States in other sectors of our 
economic foreign policy. 

3. Enactment into law.—Following thorough debate, the House 
passed H. R. 3748 on April 12, as reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, with but one amendment. The proceedings were 
vacated and S. 1209 (which had cleared the Senate April 9) was passed 
in lieu thereof by striking out all after the enacting clause and inserting 
the provisions of H. R. 3748, as passed. The following day the con- 
ferees appointed by both Houses (see p. 4, above) met and the con- 
ference report was filed. On April 14 the House and Senate agreed 
to the conference report, and on April 19 the measure was approved 
by the President and was enacted as Public Law 47. 

The important amending provisions are described below, with a 
reference both to the amending sections of Public Law 47, Eighty- 
first Congress, and to the amended sections of Public Law 472, 
Eightieth Congress. 

4. Provisions concerning the Administrator.— 

(1) Unification (sec. 1, Public Law 47, 81st Cong.): Encouragement 
of the unification of Europe is declared to be one of the policies of the 
United States Government. (Amends sec. 102 (a), Public Law 472, 
80th Cong.) 

(2) Shipping (sec. 6 (a), Public Law 47): The Administrator is still 
responsible for taking necessary steps to insure, so far as is practicable, 
that at least 50 percent of the gross tonnage of commodities procured 
with ECA funds be shipped on United States-flag vessels to the ex- 
tent that such vessels are available. This provision is, however, 
enlarged by providing that— 

(a) Market rates are market rates for United States vessels; 

(6) The 50-50 flag rule shall apply to commodities transported 
to or from the United States; 

(c) The computation shall be made separately for dry bulk 
carriers, dry cargo liners and tankers; and 

(d) The Administrator shall, insofar as is practicable, endeavor 
to secure a fair and reasonable participation by United States 
vessels in cargoes by geographic area. (Amends sec. 111 (a) (2), 
Public Law 472.) 

(3) Guaranties (sec. 6 (b), Public Law 47): Capital projects for 
which guaranties may now be issued include expansion and moderniza- 
tion of existing enterprises. Informational media guaranties must 
now relate to matters “consistent with the national interests of the 
United States,’ and such informational media guaranties may not be 
issued in excess of $10,000,000 in any one fiscal year. The guaranties 
may now cover earnings or profits to the extent specified in the 
guaranty instrument as well as the amount of the dollar investment 
in the enterprise, including sale or disposition of all or any part thereof. 
The aggregate amount of guaranties including those heretofore made 
which may be issued is $150,000,000. Funds allocated to a guaranty 
remaining after liability of the United States has terminated are 
available for allocation to other guaranties, notwithstanding the 
$150,000,000 limitation. The Administrator is authorized to issue 
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notes to the Secretary of the Treasury in an amount not exceeding 
$150,000,000 less any amount allocated prior to April 3, 1949, for 
guaranties. 

With respect to forward contracting, the term “‘investment’’ in- 
cludes the cost of capital-goods items which will be paid for in whole 
or in part after June 30, 1950. (Amends sec. 111 (b) (3), Public Law 
472.) 

(4) Wheat, flour (sec. 7 (a), Public Law 47): Substitutes ‘12% per 
centum” for ‘25 per centum.’’ (Amends sec. 112 (ce), Public Law 472. 

(5) Surplus agricultural commodities (sec. 7 (b), Public Law 47): 
The term “surplus agricultural commodity” is broadened to include 
any class, type, or specification, of an agricultural commodity which 
otherwise meets the surplus tests. (Amends sec. 112 (d), Public 
Law 472.) 

(6) Small business (sec. 7 (d), Public Law 47): The Administrator 
is directed to assist small business by making available to suppliers in 
the United States advance information with respect to proposed pur- 
chases under the ECA program. He is also directed to make available 
to prospective purchasers in the participating countries information as 
to commodities and services produced by small-business men in the 
United States. He is further directed to appoint a special assistant 
to assist him in this program. (Adds subsec. (i) to sec. 112, Public 
Law 472.) 

(7) Marine insurance (sec. 7 (d), Public Law 47): Directs the Ad- 
ministrator to make available United States dollars for marine insur- 
ance on ECA-financed cargoes where such insurance is placed on a com- 
petitive basis in accordance with normal trade practices prevailing 
prior to the outbreak of World War II. (Adds subsec. (j) to sec. 112, 
Public Law 472.) 

(8) Advertising (sec. 7 (d), Public Law 47): No ECA funds shall be 
used in the United States for advertising foreign products or foreign 
travel. (Adds subsec. (k) to sec. 112, Public Law 472.) 

(9) Prices (sec. 7 (d), Public Law 47): This subsection contains the 
same price limitations on bulk purchases as does last year’s appro- 
priation act. (Adds subsec. (l) to sec. 112, Public Law 472.) 

(10) Waiver of counterpart (sec. 9 (a), Public Law 47): The Ad- 
ministrator may, in his discretion, waive the requirement of a deposit 
of counterpart for technical assistance furnished under section 111 (a) 
(3) and with respect to ocean transportation on United States flag 
vessels by the amount which the United States rates exceed world 
market rates. (Amends sec. 115 (b) (6), Public Law 472.) 

(11) Follow-up (sec. 9 (c), Public Law 47): The Administrator is 
directed to encourage each participating country to institute and per- 
fect an effective follow-up system for checking the use of commodities 
and services furnished. He is also directed to encourage the OEEC 
to review such follow-up systems. (Amends sec. 115 (d), Public 
Law 472.) 

(12) Strategic materials (sec. 9 (d), Public Law 47): The Admin- 
istrator is directed, to the greatest extent practicable, to initiate 
projects and assist other agencies with a view to obtaining increased 
procurement of strategic materials by the United States Government, 
He is further directed, with the approval of the Director of the Bureau 
of Federal Supply, to enter into long-term contracts where possible 
for the account of and within the appropriation of the Bureau for the 
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prrshane . strategic materials. (Adds subsec. (i) to sec. 115, Public 
aw 472. 

(13) Italian ships (sec. 10 (c), Public Law 47): In order to assist 

the Italian emigration program, the Administrator may request the 
United States Maritime Commission to make available to Italy 10 
vessels on such conditions as the Administrator may establish, pro- 
vided that title to such vessels as are owned by the United States 
Government shall remain in the United States Government and that 
they be returned to the United States Government upon demand of 
the President, and in any event by June 30, 1952. (Adds subsec. (e) 
to sec. 117, Public Law 472.) 
(14) Termination of assistance (sec. 11, Public Law 47): The 
Administrator shall terminate assistance to any nation whenever he 
determines that the provision of such assistance would be inconsistent 
with the obligations of the United States under the United Nations 
Charter with respect to any country. (Amends sec. 118, Public 
Law 472.) 

(15) China (sec. 12, Public Law 47): There is made available for 
the purposes of the China Aid Act of 1948 any funds unobligated as 
of April 2, 1949, or subsequently released from obligations, of funds 
appropriated by the 1948 appropriation act. This assistance may be 
given in areas in China which the President finds are not under 
Communist domination, and may be furnished in such manner as 
he may determine. (Amends title IV, Public Law 472 by incorporat- 
ing the provisions of H. R. 3830, 81st Cong., substantially as reported 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs.) 

5. Other provisions.— 

(1) OEEC (sec. 1, Public Law 47): Refers to an established organ- 

ization (OEEC) through which common efforts toward recovery can 
be made rather than an organization to be formed as described in the 
original act. (Amends sec. 102 (a), Public Law 472.) 
(2) Classification Act (sec. 2, Public Law 47): In order to conform 
with later amendments to the Classification Act of 1923, reference to 
a $10,000 compensation ceiling for personnel is eliminated and the 
words “the highest rate authorized by such Act” are inserted. 
(Amends sec. 104 (e), Public Law 472.) 

(3) Export Control Act (sec. 3, Public Law 47): Citation of ‘“sec- 
tion 6 of the Act of July 2, 1940,” which act expired, is eliminated and 
“the Export Control Act of 1949” is substituted. (Amends sec. 
105 (c), Public Law 472.) 

(4) Deputy United States special representative (sec. 4, Public 
Law 47): Makes express provision for a deputy United States special 
representative, who shall be appointed by the President, confirmed 
by the Senate, and shall receive the same pay and allowances as a 
chief of mission, class 3, and shall have the rank of ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary. (Amends sec. 108, Public Law 
472.) 

(5) Pay and allowances (sec. 5, Public Law 47): Chiefs of special 
missions shall in the discretion of the Administrator receive the same 
pay and allowances as a chief of mission, class 3 or class 4, or at rates 
provided for the Foreign Service Reserve and staff by the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946. (Amends sec. 109 (a), Public Law 472.) 
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(6) Appropriations (sec. 8 (a), Public Law 47): Authorizes an 
appropriation of $1,150,000,000 for the period April 3 to June 30, 
1949, and of $4,280,000,000 for the fiscal year 1950. Also authorizes 
the obligation through June 30, 1950, of funds appropriated by Public 
Law 793, Eightieth Congress, which are unobligated on June 30, 1949, 
or are subsequently released from obligation. (Amends sec. 114 (ce), 
Public Law 472.) 

(7) Reconstruction Finance Corporation advance (sec. 8 (b), Public 
Law 47): The RFC is directed to advance $1,000,000,000 for the 
purposes of the program until an appropriation is made. (Adds 
subsec. (g) to sec. 114, Public Law 472.) 

(8) Counterpart accounts (sec. 9 (b), Public Law 47): Provides 
that the special counterpart accounts may be used among other 
things “for such other expenditures as may be consistent with the 
declaration of policy contained in section 102 * * *.” (Amends 
sec. 115 (b) (6), Public Law 472.) 

(9) Special local currency accounts (sec. 9 (d), Public Law 47): 
Contains substantially the same 5 percent local currency provision 
as does the 1948 appropriation act. The term “strategic materials” 
has been replaced by a reference to materials in which United States 
is deficient or potentially deficient. (Adds subsec. (h) to sec. 115, 
Public Law 472.) 

(10) Strategic materials production (sec. 9 (d), Public Law 47): 
Provides that the new strategic-materials amendment, section 115 (i), 
does not restrict or limit the authority now held by any United States 
Government agency to procure or stimulate increased production of 
strategic materials. 

(11) Relief packages (sec. 10 (a), Public Law 47): This provision 
contains the same uniform rate per pound language with reference 
to ocean transportation of relief packages as does the 1948 appro- 
priation act except that the words ‘‘through the mails’? have been 
added at the end of the provision. (Amends sec. 117 (c), Public 
Law 472.) 

Legislative documents— 

Printed hearings. 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 323, 81st Cong.). 

Minority report (H. Rept. No. 323, pt. 2.). 

Committee report on China (H. Rept. No. 329, 8ist Cong.). 

Conference report (H. Rept. No. 440, 81st Cong.). 

Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, April 9, 
1949, pp. 4272-4303; April 11, pp. 4376-4427; April 12, pp. 
4478-4507; April 13, pp. 4630-4634; April 14, pp. 4715— 
4716). 

Public Law 47, approved April 19, 1949. 


B. Sreconp EXTENSION OF THE EvropEAN REcOvERY PROGRAM— 
H. R. 7797, Tirte I 


1. The task.—The basic legislation, which title I amends, repre- 
sented a settled pattern of policy. It was produced in its original 
form by what has been termed ‘one of the most painstaking legisla- 
tive efforts in the history of the Congress.” It was the product of a 
— of long and thorough effort in which the legislative and executive 

ranches of this Government, the American public, and various govern- 
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ments of Europe collaborated. In the first extension legislation of the 
European recovery program (discussed above), the legislation was 
reexamined in every detail and subjected to wide revision. The task 
in connection with H. R. 7797 was not so much a revision of the details 
as it was a reappraisal of the main concept of the European recovery 
program and a determination of the amount of assistance to be ten- 
dered by the United States to the cooperating governments in the 
third of the four program years. Thus, the content of title I of H. R. 
7797, developed by the House Foreign Affairs Committee over a long 
period, represents continuity of legislative action. 

2. The witnesses.—H. R. 7797 brings within the compass of one piece 
of legislation all authorizations for economic assistance for other areas 
contemplated for fiscal year 1951. Testimony regarding title I of 
7797, the second extension of the European recovery program, opened 
on February 21, 1950, when the Committee on Foreign Affairs, sitting 
jointly in a morning session with the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the Senate, heard Hon. Paul G. Hoffman, Administrator for the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, and Hon. Dean Acheson, 
Secretary of State. The committee’s interrogation and examination 
of witnesses covered every detail and aspect of the proposed legisla- 
tion. On February 22 the committee held a morning session, open to 
the public, with Hon. W. Averell Harriman, then United States 
Special Representative in Europe, as witness. On February 24, the 
committee heard Mr. Hoffman again and Mr. Richard M. Bissell, Jr., 
Assistant Administrator of the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. Mr. W. John Kenney, Chief of the ECA Mission to the United 
Kingdom, testified on February 28 and continued his testimony on 
March 1. On March 2, the committee held a morning and an after- 
noon session. The witnesses were Mr. J. D. Zellerbach, Chief of the 
ECA mission to Italy, and Mr. Robert M. Hanes, Chief of the ECA 
mission in western Germany. The following day the witnesses before 
the committee in an all-day session were Gen. William J. Donovan, 
chairman of the American Committee on United Europe, and Mr. 
Barry Bingham, Chief of the ECA mission to France. On March 7, 
the committee took testimony from Mr. Roscoe Drummond, Chief of 
the Information Division, and Mr. Boris Shiskin, Chief of the Labor 
Division, both of the Office of the United States Special Representa- 
tive in Europe. On March 8 and 9, the committee heard the Secretary 
of State and Administrator Hoffman again, as well as Dr. A. J. John- 
son, Director of the Korean Division of the ECA. On March 9, the 
committee heard Dr. Johnson again and Dr. Arthur Bunce, Chief of 
the ECA mission to the Republic of Korea. On March 10, Mr. Bissell 
discussed the proposed plan for the European Payments Union. On 
March 14, the committee heard a number of public witnesses in dis- 
cussions of various phases and viewpoints on the legislation. The 
hearings closed on March 15 with the testimony of two more public 
witnesses—Mr. L. Dan Jones, representing the Independent Pe- 
troleum Association of America, and Mr. Henry Hazlitt, contributing 
editor of Newsweek magazine. 

3. Final action —H. R. 7797 was reported out by the committee 
March 22, 1950. It passed the House March 31 (the committee 
provision authorizing $1,950,000,000 in cash plus $1,000,000,000 worth 
of surplus agricultural commodities to be acquired from the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation was stricken by the House, thus restoring 
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the original cash authorization of $2,950,000,000) and the Senate with 
amendments on May 5, 1950. The Senate asked for a conference 
that day, which was agreed to by the House on May 9. The eae 
of the conferees was filed May 19, was agreed to by the House May 23 
and by the Senate May 25. Itw ‘as approved by the President June 5, 
1950, as Public Law 535. 

4. oe, provisions of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1950, title I 
of the Foreign Economie Assistance Act of 1950.\—(a) New authoriza- 
tions and extension of authority to use existing appropriations : 
The law provides for a total of $2,849,100,000. This amount includes 
the new authorization of $2,700,000,000 and authorization to use 
unexpended funds, estimated at the time of consideration of H. R. 
7797 at $149,100, 000, from existing appropriations. The carry-over 
figure is subject to revision downw ard or upward in the course of later 
experience. This amount remained constant in the House bill and 
in the Senate version, and was thus unaffected by the conferees. 

(b) Free movement of persons within Europe: Subsection 102(a) 
adds to the findings and declaration of policy of the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration Act of 1948, as amended, language to point 
up the advantages enjoyed by the United States in the absence of 
“barriers to the free movement of persons” in implicit contrast to 
western Europe. (This provision, which originated in the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, was retained by the conferees. The 
Senate version had contained no such provision.) 

(c) Progress toward unification: The law indicates the recognition 
by the Congress that what the ECA participating countries have 
accomplished so far in the direction of unification is not sufficient. 
Section 102 (a), in addition to the amendment described above, adds 
the word ‘further’ before “unification.” The appropriate clause 
affected now reads: 


It is further declared to be the policy of the people of the United States to 
encourage the further unification of Europe * * 


In order to encourage the participating countries to take further 
necessary steps, section 103 (f) amends section 111 by adding a 
new subsection which reads as follows: 


(d) The Administrator is authorized to transfer funds directly to a central 
institution or other organization formed to further the purposes of this Act by 
two or more participating countries, or to any participating country or countries 
in connection with the operations of such institution or organization, to be used 
on terms and conditions specified by the Administrator, in order to facilitate the 
development of transferability of European currencies, or to promote the liberali- 
zation of trade by participating countries with one another and with other 


countries. 

Section 105 (a) earmarks $600,000,000 for this purpose. The pro- 
vision refers to a European Payments Union as envisaged by the 
Council of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC), which would serve as a central clearinghouse and scrutinize 
the over-all financial policies of the participating countries. The 
plan, as it emerges, will be the result of the Europeans’ own efforts 
and own consent. 


1 Not all the provisions are discussed here. A complete analysis of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, 
as amended by Public Law 47 of the SIst Cong. and sees. 102 through 106 of title 1 of Public Law 535, 81st 
Cong. (the messure under disenssion here), will be found in a committee document entitled, ‘Economie 
Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, August 4, 1959.”". This document contains the text of the law as it 


is now in effect, together with footnotes which indicate the changes made by various amendatory acts 
since the original ECA act was passed. 
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(d). Purposes of the program: Section 102 (b) amends section 
102 (b) (1) of the basic act by adding “increased productivity, maxi- 
mum employment, and freedom from restrictive business practices” 
to the objectives of the European recovery program stated in the act 
(a provision adopted by the House Foreign Affairs Committee and not 
contained in the Senate version). 

(e) Fees in connection with investment guaranties: Section 103 (a) 
modifies subsection 111 (b) (3) (ii) authorizing fees not to exceed 1 
percent per annum of the amount of a guaranty issued by the Admin- 
istrator under authority of the act. The charging of a fee is made 
mandatory. The 1- -percent maximum is retained for guaranties of 
convertibility of earnings on such investments. For coverage of types 
of risk not heretofore included within the authorization in the act— 
guaranties against confiscation or expropriation by a participating 
country—the maximum is set at 4 percent per annum on the amount 
of the guaranty. (Neither the House bill nor the Senate amendment 
included the provision discussed above.) The language permits the 
Administrator to vary the charge in accord with the degree of risk 
assumed and the nature of the investment. 

(f{) Seope of guaranties: Section 103 (c) adds to the present author- 
ized guaranties the following: 

* %* * the compensation in United States dollars for loss of all or any part of 
the investment in the approved project which shall be found by the Administrator 
to have been lost to such person by reason of expropriation or confiscation by 
action of the government of a participating country. * * * 

This provision does not embrace the risks of war and political violence 
which were included in the House version. The provision is so written 
as to provide an option between the type of coverage available under 
the act at present and the coverage made available by title I of Public 
Law 535. Either type or both types may be contained in a particular 
guaranty. The Administrator’s authority is not mandatory in any 
sense. ‘The new type of coverage is made available and optional. It 
will embrace acts of confiscation or expropriation by the Government 
of a participating country at any time during the period of the guar- 
anty. 

The term “participating country” is understood to be a geographical 
identification; by that is meant that the country concerned must be 
one participating in the program during the life of the program. 
The term thus applies to a successor government or governing author- 
ity. Since the period of guaranties will outrun by several years the 
period of the program, it was necessary to make this distinction. 
The expression “participating country” includes not only its metro- 
politan area but also subordinate or colonial areas. 

(¢) Limit on total amount of guaranties: The House bill (sec. 102 
(b) (1) (iii)) raised from $150,000,000 to $300,000,000 the total 
amount of guaranties which the act (sec. 111 (b) (3)) would authorize 
the Administrator to extend. It added an expression of the intent 
of the Congress— 

* * * that the guaranty * * * should be used to the maximum prac- 


ticable extent and so administered as to increase the la ies of private 
enterprise in achieving the purposes of this act * * 


(The Senate amendment contained no equiv alta provision.) The 
figure in the law is $200,000,000. The expression regarding maximum 
use of the guaranty is retained. 
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(b) Required apportionment of procurement between wheat and 
wheat flour: Subsection 104 (b) repeals a requirement in the act 
(subsec. 112 (c)) that at least 12% percent of all wheat procured in 
the United States for the European recovery program and financed 
by grant must be in the form of flour. (This repealer was contained 
in the House version but not in that of the Senate. ) 

(i) Discriminatory trade practices: Subsection 104 (d) adds to 

section 112 of the basic act an expression of the Congress that no 
participating country should— 
* * * maintain or impose any import, currency, tax, license, quota, or other 
similar business restrictions which discriminate against citizens of the United 
States or any corporation, partnership, or other association substantially bene- 
ficially owned by citizens of the United States, engaged or desiring to engage, in 
furtherance of the purposes of this title, in the importation into such country of 
any commodity, which restrictions are not reasonably required to meet balance of 
payments conditions, or requirements of national security, or are not authorized 
under international agreements to which such country and the United States are 
parties. 

(This was a Senate provision; no equivalent language was contained 
in the House version.) 

The language concerned was originated with the intention of 
strengthening the position of the United States Government to ob- 
tain, on behalf of petroleum produced by American companies, equi- 
table treatment in foreign markets consistent with balance-of-payments 
needs of the participating countries concerned. As was brought out 
in the committee of conference, the language may also serve in 
relation to such situations as that alleged by ¢ certain American com- 
plainants in French Morocco. Without prejudging the merits of any 
such complaint, the language is intended to emphasize the desirability 
of proper defense of the rights of United States nationals wherever 
actual violations are demonstrated. It does not disturb the primary 
responsibility of the Department of State as the principal agent for 
defense of American rights in such instances. 

o Use of counterpart a Bo House bill (originally sec. 102 

(e) (1)) amended the act (sec. (b) (6)) with regard to permissible 
uses a local currency funds whic h a participating country is required 
by its bilateral agreement to deposit in amounts equivalent to assist- 
ance received in the form of grants. The effect of the change would 
be (1) to permit the use thereof in furtherance of any central institu- 
tion or other device formed by two or more participating countries for 
purposes of liberalizing trade and (2) to remove with respect to such 
use the restriction that such funds be used within the country con- 
cerned. The Senate version (sec. 106) sought similar ends by adding 
to the act (sec. 115) an expression of— 
* * * the sense of the Congress that as much as possible of the local currency 
deposited * * * after June 30, 1950, shall be held or used within such 
country forsuch * * * purposessetout * * * (facilitating the develop- 
ment of transferability of European currencies or promoting the liberalization of 
trade * * *) or otherwise consistent with the declaration of policy * * * 
of this act, as may be agreed to by such country, by the Administrator, and, if 
the Administrator so designates, by any central institution or organization formed 
to further the purposes of this act by two or more participating countries. 


The conference agreement (sec. 106 (a)) was generally in keeping 
with the House version. The language was modified so as to remove 
almost entirely the existing restriction confining the use of such funds 
to the area of the depositing country. Under the language now con- 
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tained in title I, they may be used beyond the confines of such country 
not only in furtherance of trade-liberalizing devices (as in the House 
version) but also for any purpose of the act. The restriction is 
maintained only in relation to the portion reserved for the United 
States for local currency expenses. 

(k) Emigration: Section 106 (b) places upon the Administrator of 
the ECA the duty to encourage emigration from participating coun- 
tries having surplus manpower to areas, particularly underdeveloped 
_ and dependent areas, where such manpower can be effectively utilized 
(this language was drafted by the House Foreign Affairs Committee; 
the Senate version contained no equivalent language). 

Legislative documents— 

Printed hearings. 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 1802, including pts. 2 and 5, 
8ist Cong.). 

Conference report (H. Rept. No. 2117, 81st Cong.). 

Consideration on House floor on H. R. 7797 (Congressional 
Record, March 24, 1950, pp. 4105-4122; March 27, 1950, 
pp. 4192-4237; March 28, 1950, pp. 4295-4321; March 29, 
1950, pp. 4376-4407; March 30, 1950, pp. 4476-4500; March 
31, 1950, pp. 4582-4617; May 23, 1950, pp. 7624-7635). 

Public Law 535, title 1, approved June 5, 1950. 


C. Economic AssIsTANCE TO KoREA 


1. H. R. 53830.—Legislation to authorize a program of economic 
assistance to the Republic of Korea for fiscal year 1950 was urged 
by the President in a message to the Congress on June 7, 1949. The 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, to which the President’s message was 
referred, heard testimony the following day and on June 9, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 20, 21, 23, 28, and 29. A number of witnesses were heard, includ- 
ing the Secretary of State and the Under Secretary, the Administrator 
of the Economic Cooperation Administration, the Director of the 
Army’s Plans and Operations Division, the Assistant Chief of the 
Navy’s Office of Chief of Naval Operations, the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Congressional Relations, the former Acting Military Gov- 
ernor of Korea, the Chief of Policy Division of the Directorate of 
Plans and Operations of the Air Force, the Director of the Department 
of State’s Policy Planning Staff, the Director of the ECA’s Korea 
Program, and the Director of the Far Eastern Affairs Division of the 
State Department. The committee in executive session on June 22 
had proceeded with the task of writing a bill that would reflect the 
economic and political background of the problem. Such matters as 
the situation of Korea before World War II, the liberation and occu- 
pation of Korea, progress under military government, the Korean 
problem before the United Nations, the establishment of the Republic 
of Korea, and the development of a recovery program, were considered 
by the committee in the light of the wide range of United States 
foreign policy and particularly in relation to the whole context of our 
policy in the Orient. 

On June 24, H. R. 5330 was introduced by the chairman. It was 
formally approved by the committee on June 30 with one amendment 
providing that United States aid be terminated in the event of forma- 
tion of a coalition government which would include a member of the 
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Communist Party or of the party now in control of the northern 
Korean government. The approval, however, was not unanimous. 

The bill would have authorized $150,000,000 for fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1950, for economic aid to Korea, to be administered by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. It provided that economic 
assistance be rendered in conformity with applicable provisions of 
the ECA Act, as amended, and the terms of the Korean aid agree- 
ment signed December 10, 1948, or any later agreement which “shall 
not substantially alter the basic obligations’ of either Korea or the 
United States. Until an appropriation is made pursuant to the 
authorization, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation was author- 
ized te advance not to exceed $50,000,000 to carry out the provisions 
of the act. 

H. R. 5330 was so written by the committee as to constitute a 
recovery—rather than a relief—program. This program was to 
include carefully formulated capital development projects, which 
it is anticipated would bring the Republic of South Korea, with 
its population of 20,000,000, closer to being self-supporting by making 
a substantive contribution to the solution of its economic ills. The 
bill was also designed to enable our Government to live up to its pledges 
for Korean independence and unity and to maintain the prestige of 
the United States in the Far East at a minimum total cost to the 
United States. 

After being amended so as to reduce the authorization to $60,000,000 , 
for the balance of the fiscal year, the bill failed of passage in the House 
on January 19, 1950, early in the second session, by a vote of 192 to 
191. 

Legislative documents 
Message from the President (H. Doc. No. 212, 81st Cong.). 
Printed hearings. 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 962, 81st Cong.). 

Minority report (H. Rept. No. 962, pt. 2). 

Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, January 

19, 1950, pp. 659-682). 

2. S. 2319.—Meantime, a Senate bill, S. 2319, companion to H. R. 
5330 (except that it did not include the termination provision, dis- 
cussed above), which had passed the Senate October 12, 1949, was 
taken from the Speaker’s desk and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs on January 20, 1950, the day following the House 
rejection of H. R. 5330. On January 30, the committee heard the 
Secretary of State on changes recommended in view of the legislative 
situation. The following day the committee reported S. 2319 with 
amendments which had the following effect: 

(a) Enlarging the scope of the bill so as to include an extension 
of an existing authorization to use funds already appropriated 
for economic assistance in non-Communist areas of China, and 
altering the title accordingly to read ‘‘An act to provide economic 
assistance to certain areas of the Far East.” 

(b) Reducing the amount of the authorization for assistance 
to the Republic of Korea so as to take into account appropriations 
previously made and a lessening of requirements since the making 
of the estimates on which S. 2319 was originally based; and 

(c) Making explicit that the authorizations contained in the 
bill were limited to the fiscal year 1950 and that subsequent 
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authorizations must be considered on their merits; in other 
words, that this bill contained no pledge of continued assistance. 

Thus, the bill, as reported by the committee, contained two principal 
items: extension of existing authorization of assistance to areas of 
China not under the dominance of Communist forces, and a new 
authorization for economic assistance to the Republic of Korea. 
Without this legislation, both the Chinese and the Korean economic 
assistance programs would have been without funds as of February 
16, 1950. The new authorization in each instance was to expire 
June 30, 1950. It was the committee’s view that the bill would be 
strengthened through the merging of the objectives of assistance to 
two far-eastern areas holding out against Communist aggression, 

The amended bill, S. 2319, passed the House February 9, 1950. 
The following day the Senate concurred in the House amendments. 
The bill was signed by the President February 14 as Public Law 447. 
It is cited as the “Far Eastern Economic Assistance Act of 1950.” 

Section 2 amended section 12 of Public Law 47, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, discussed above. The provision in section 2, is identical in 
substance with H. R. 7028, introduced on January 27 by Hon. Charles 
A. Eaton, senior minority member of this committee. It continued 
in being for the balance of fiscal year 1950 a program which dates back 
to the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 (Public Law 472, 80th Cong.). 
Section 404 (a) of that act authorized an appropriation of $338,000,000 
for assistance to China. Subsequently the Foreign Assistance Appro- 
priation Act, 1949 (Public Law 793, 80th Cong.), provided $275,000,- 
000 for that purpose. The appropriation was to be good for 1 year 
from the date of enactment of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948, or 
until April 3, 1949. 

During the first session, on March 28, 1949, this committee reported 
to the House a bill (H. R. 3830) to continue until February 15, 1950, 
the authorization to use the funds thus appropriated. This proposal, 
in language of equivalent character, eventually became section 12 of 
the Economic Cooperation Act of 1949 (Public Law 47, 81st Cong.). 

The principal effect of this section was to provide funds for eco- 
nomic assistance to non-Communist elements on Formosa. Formosa, 
lying about 100 miles east of the Chinese mainland, is an island about 
250 miles long and 50 miles wide. Its area is 13,807 square miles, 
approximately the size of Massachusetts plus Connecticut. It was 
estimated that from the funds thus made available for economic 
assistance in Formosa between $5,500,000 and $7,000,000, with a 
maximum of $10,500,000, would be used. 

With respect to section 3, Korean economic aid, the Economic 
Cooperation Administration sought a total authorization of 
$120,000,000 for the fiscal year 1950. This contrasts with the 
$150,000,000 which it originally contemplated. This reduction in- 
volved an additional authorization of $60,000,000 for the then remain- 
ing 4% months of the fiscal year as compared with a like amount 
appropriated for the first 74 months of the fiscal year. This section, 
in addition to cutting the over-all amount of the authorization as 
stated in H. R. 5330, also reduces the amount of the advance to be 
made by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, as a charge upon 
later appropriations, from $50,000,000 to $30,000,000. 


« 
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Legislative documents— 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 1571, 81st Cong.). 

Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, 
February 7, 1950, pp. 1584-1602; February 9, 1950, pp. 1767-— 
1785). : 

Public Law 447, approved February 14, 1950. 

(For full account and documentation on assistance to Korea, 
see report of this committee, “Background Information on 
Korea,” H. Rept. No. 2495, 8ist Cong., pp. 21-33.) 

H. R. 7797, section 107.—The omnibus foreign economic assist- 

ance bill, which was enacted as Public Law 535, E ighty -first Congress, 
June 5, 1950, took one further step in the history of economic assistance 
to the Republic of Korea. In reporting S. 2319, the “Far Eastern 
Economic Assistance Act of 1950” (discussed above), the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee noted— 
* * * ‘Jt is anticipated that the Congress will be enabled to reappraise the 
situations with respect to each of these authorizations between now and the end of 
the current session and decide at the proper time on the question of extending 
them beyond the fiscal year 1950. 

The main considerations of the committee in connection with the 
presentation of the new program during the second session of the 
Eighty-first Congress were the political significance of the Republic of 
Korea, the economic prospect, and the substance of the proposed 
program. ‘The details of the program, as presented to the committee 
in testimony, covered recovery projects (construction of bridges, 
transportation facilities, flood-contro! projects, electric power facilities 
fishing and coal-carrying vessels, mining equipment, etc.), and 
technical assistance. 

This section amends the Far Eastern Economic Assistance Act of 
1950 by authorizing $100,000,000 for fiscal year 1951. 

Legislative documents— 

Printed hearings. 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 1802, pt. 5, 81st Cong.). 

Consideration on House floor on H. R. 7797 (Congressional 
Record, March 24, 1950, pp. 4105-4122; March 27, 1950, 
pp. 4192-4237; March 28, 1950, pp. 4295-4321; March 29, 
1950, pp. 4376-4407; March 30, 1950, pp. 4476-4500; March 
31, 1950, pp. 4582-4617; May 23, 1950, pp. 7624-7635). 

Conference report (H. Rept. No. 2117, 8ist Cong.). 

Public Law 535, title I, approved June 5, 1950. 


D. PuiuierIne REHABILITATION 


Amendment of Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946—H. R 
5535. —H. R. 5535, embodying legislation recommended in a letter of 
June 21, 1949, from the Acting Secretary of State, was introduced by 
the chairman of the committee on July 7. It was considered in execu- 
tive session July 13 and concurred in unanimously by the committee. 
The measure passed the House August 1, and the Senate August 27 
The President on September 7 approved H. R. 5535, which became 
Public Law 295. 
The act provides for an extension for 1 year—from June 30, 1950, 
to June 30, 1951—for the completion of certain programs involving 
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construction under projects authorized in sections 302 and 303 of title 
III, Public Law 370, Seventy-ninth Congress (the Philippine Reha- 
bilitation Act of 1946). 

The projects consist of the restoration, improvement, and construc- 
tion of roads, essential streets and bridges, and port and harbor 
facilities. These programs are administered by the Public Roads 
Administration of the Federal Works Agency and the Corps of Engi- 
neers of the Department of the Army, respectively. 

The enactment of H. R. 5535 does not involve the appropriation 
by the Congress of any funds beyond those already gatlbneered by 
Public Law 370. 

Basic to the passage of H. R. 5535 was the indication by the Con- 
gress of its continued interest in placing the Philippines on a firm 
economic footing. 

Public Law 295, Eighty-first Congress, assists in the accomplish- 
ment of the objective by helping the newly formed government 
meet certain critical problems arising out of war devastation. 

Legislative documents— 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 1028, 8ist Cong.). 

Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, August 
1, 1949, p. 10717). 

Public Law 295, approved September 7, 1949. 

2. Amending the Philippine Property Act of 1946—H. R. 8546.— 
This bill originated in a letter dated April 20, 1950, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives from the United States Administra- 
tor of the Philippine Alien Property Administration. On May 18, 
1950, the bill was introduced by Hon. John Kee, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. It was considered initially by a special 
subcommittee. (See p. 4 above.) On August 24, 1950, the sub- 
committee unanimously reported it to the full committee. On Au- 
gust 25, 1950, the full committee considered the bill and unanimously 
ordered it reported. It passed the House August 30 and the Senate 
on December 13. It was signed by the President on December 21 
and became Public Law 885. 

The purpose of this bill is to amend section 3 of the Philippine 
Property Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 418) so that 90 days after enactment, 
suits brought under the Trading With the Enemy Act will be brought 
in United States courts of first instance rather than Philippine courts. 

The bill does two things. First, it limits the time in which suits 
may be filed in the courts of first instance in the Philippines to 90 days 
after the effective date of the act. Second, after that time, it shifts 
the legal forum for proceedings under the Philippine Property Act 
from the appropriate courts of first instance of the Philippine Republic 
to those of the United States. The bill does not withdraw or deny 
any oi the basic rights claimants may have against seized or vested 

roperty; they have the same rights they have always had under the 

hilippine Property Act. Claimants can file suits in the United States 
district courts within the time prescribed by the Trading With the 
Enemy Act. There is no cost involved in the bill; none is authorized. 
The bill is necessary to complete the orderly disposal of Philippine 
seized and vested property in compliance with the will of the Con- 
gress. Claimants’ basic rights are adequately protected. 
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Legislative documents— 
Committee report (H. Rept. No. 3008, 8ist Cong.). 
Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, August 
30, 1950, p. 14071). 
Public Law 885, approved December 21, 1950. 


E. ExtenpING THE INSTITUTE OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS— 
H. R. 2957, H. R. 5730, S. 1250 


1. Background.—On February 21, 1949, the President of the United 
States transmitted to the Congress draft legislation to make possible 
the continuation and expansion of the cooperative programs being 
carried on through the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. The 
Institute, the successor of two Government corporations chartered 
under the laws of Delaware in 1942 and 1943, had been chartered for 
a 3-year period by the Congress as a Government-owned corporation 
by Public Law 369, Eightieth Congress. The draft legislation was 
proposed to extend the corporate life of the Institute to June 30, 1955, 
or 5 years beyond its expiration date, by amending Public Law 369. 

2. Committee action —On February 22, H. R. 2957 was introduced 
by the late chairman of this committee, the Honorable Sol Bloom. 
The bill was referred to a special subcommittee (see p. 2, above) for 
detailed study. The subcommittee held hearings on July 5, 6, and 
11. A new bill, H. R. 5730, was introduced on July 22, embodying 
changes from the original bill as developed from the subcommittee’s 
study and hearings. The subcommittee reported to the full commit- 
tee on July 27, and the following day the committee, in line with its 
subcommittee’s recommendations, reported the bill favorably without 
amendment. 

In its consideration of the measure, the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs availed itself of first-hand observations which some of its 
members had made of the Institute’s operations in Mexico, Guatemala, 
El Salvador, Chile, and Uruguay. The committee also profited from 
direct discussions which certain of its members had had with our 
Ambassadors in Mexico, El Salvador, Panama, Colombia, Peru, 
Bolivia, Chile, Uruguay, and Argentina. In all these countries the 
work of the Institute had been spoken of in highest terms and had 
been appraised as an instrument of United States foreign policy of the 
greatest importance. 

3. Passage of S. 1250.—On August 1, 1949, S. 1250 was passed in lieu 
of H. R. 5730 under suspension of the rules with amendments to 
conform with the House bill, with one additional minor amendment. 
Conferees appointed by both Houses met on August 19. Their 
report was filed on August 22. The committee of conference expressed 
its view that the program of the Institute should give increasing 
emphasis to educational cooperation. The report was adopted by 
the House the same day. The Senate agreed to the conferees’ report 
on August 25. 

4. Provisions of Public Law 2838—S. 1250 was approved by the 
President September 3, and became Public Law 283. The legislation 
grants approximately five more years of authorization to the opera- 
tions of the Institute, an appropriation authorization of $35,000,000 
spread over the five additional years (H. R. 5730 would have author- 
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ized $40,000,000; S. 1250, $25,000,000—a compromise of $35,000,000 
was worked out in conference). Further, Public Law 283 specificall 
gives the Institute authority—subject to the limits of funds 
appropriated or specific contract authorizations granted to it—to 
make contracts for periods not to exceed 5 years and not to extend 
beyond June 1955, in any case. Such forward contracting authority 
is a normal attribute of agencies engaged in such operations as 
involve forward planning and long-term commitments. 

5. The goal.—The purposes of the Institute, as set forth in the basic 
legislation, Public Law 369, Eightieth Congress, are to further the 
general welfare of, and to strengthen friendship and understanding 
among, the peoples of the American Republics in planning, initiating, 
assisting, financing, administering, and executing technical programs 
and projects, especially in the fields of public health, sanitation, agri- 
culture, and education. These programs call for long-range planning 
and require adequate time for their accomplishment. 

The impetus, encouragement, and assistance given to these programs 
through Public Law 283 stands as attestation of the importance the 
Congress attaches to the greater solidarity of the American Hemi- 
sphere and the strengthening of the standard of life to be enjoyed by 
our friends to the south. 

Legislative documents— 

Printed hearings. 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 1123, 81st Cong.). 

Conference report (H. Rept. No. 1303, 81st Cong.). 

Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, August 1, 
1949, pp. 10718-9; August 22, 1949, pp. 12218-9). 

Public Law 283, approved September 3, 1949. 


F. EpucaTioNaAL PrRoGRAMS 


The measures covered under this heading are illustrative of the stress 
which the committee lays on educational programs as practical means 
for promoting international peace and security. 


1. Education of Iranian students in the United States—H. R. 5731 

This legislation was requested in a letter of the Secretary of State 
to the Speaker July 15, 1949. It was ordered reported by the com- 
mittee July 25, 3 days after its introduction, and reported August 1. 
On August 15 it passed the House. The bill authorizes an appro- 
priation of $110,000 in the form of a trust fund for the education of 
Iranian students in the United States. This would enable the United 
States to discharge a fiduciary obligation which it has borne since 1925 
when it accepted from the Iranian Government a claim settlement of 
$110,000 with the understanding it would be applied toward the edu- 
cation of Iranian students. The bill is based on the propositions that 
the United States (1) should honor its pledged word and (2) should 
manifest helpfulness toward a friendly people by providing education 
zn American techniques to nationals who, upon completion of their 
studies, will be able to serve usefully in their homeland. It was re- 
ported out by the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on Octo- 
ber 11, 1949, and passed the Senate September 19, 1950. The meas- 
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ure was approved by the President September 29, 1950, and became 
Public Law 861. 
Legislative documents— 
Committee report (H. Rept. No. 1155, 8ist Cong.). 
Consideration on House floor emancnlani Record, August 
15, 1949, p. 11737). 
Public Law 861, approved September 29, 1950. 


2. Contributions to Cooperative for American Remittances to Europe, 
Inc. (CARE)—H. R. 5958, S. 2496. 

On August 22, 1949, a special subcommittee (see p. 2, above) was 
appointed to consider H. R. 5953, which had been referred to the 
committee on August 10. The purpose of the bill was to authorize 
the contribution to CARE of an amount equal to the money received 
by the Selective Service System for work performed by persons assigned 
to work of national Po ain: under civilian direction pursuant 
to section 5 (g) of the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended. This amounts to $1,249,240.61. In the Secretary of 
State’s discretion, the money would be released to CARE, under 
State Department supervision to insure its use compatible with the 
public interest, for purchase of technical, scientific, and professional 
publications and educational and scientific equipment for libraries 
and institutions of learning abroad. The subcommittee heard testi- 
mony on the bill on August 23 and ordered it favorably reported. It 
was reported favorably ‘by the committee unanimously the following 
day. The bill failed of passage on the floorof the Houseon March 1, 1950. 

The Senate, meanwhile, on June 8, passed a similar measure, 
S. 2496, which was referred to the Committee on June 13. After 
consideration in executive session, the bill was reported on September 
23. No final action was taken in the House. 

Legislative documents— 

Printed hearings. 

Committee reports (H. Repts. No. 1305 and No. 3136, 81st 
Cong.). 

Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, August 
25, 1949, p. 12508). 


8. Educational exchange program with Finland—House Joint Resolution 
87, Senate Joint Resolution 3 

Similar legislation (S. J. Res. 166) was introduced in the Senate 
during the Eightieth Congress but was not acted upon. At the outset 
of the present Congress it was reintroduced with modifications as 
Senate Joint Resolution 3 and House Joint Resolution 87, the latter by 
the Honorable Sol Bloom, late chairman of this committee. On the 
Senate side, Senate Joint Resolution 3 was reported favorably by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, July 21. In the House the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs considered its bill, House Joint Resolution 87, 
on July 25, and reported it with amendments, in line with those 
previously adopted by the Senate committee, on August 5. Senate 
Joint Resolution 3 passed the Senate August 9. On the floor of the 
House, Senate Joint Resolution 3 was passed under suspension of the 
rules in lieu of House Joint Resolution 87 on August 15. With the 
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approval of the President on August 24, Senate Joint Resolution 3 
was enacted as Public Law 265. 

It provides that as an act of good will on behalf of mutual under- 
standing, future payments by the Republic of Finland on the principal 
and interest of its debt of the First World War to the United States 
shall be used to provide educational and technical instruction and 
training in the United States for students, professors, other academic 
persons, and technicians who are citizens of Finland, and, in accord 
with the principles of cultural cooperation, to provide opportunities 
for American citizens to carry out academic and scientific enterprises 
in Finland. The special deposit account established in the Treasury 
is also made available to the Department of State to furnish American 
scientific, technical, and scholarly books and laboratory and technical 
equipment for higher educational and research institutions in Finland, 
and to provide for the interchange of similar Finnish materials and 
equipment for similar purposes in the United States. The Secretary 
of State is authorized to carry out the purposes of this joint resolution 
in accordance with the applicable provisions of the United States 
Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, Public Law 402, 
Eightieth Congress. The schedule of payments to be made by Fin- 
land under existing agreements calls for semiannual payments until 
December 15, 1984. Payments scheduled from December 15, 1949, 
to December 15, 1984 total $13,408,207.76. 

The kind of reciprocal arrangement provided in Public Law 265 is 
in keeping with the desire of our Government to strengthen amity 
and cultural bonds between the two countries. Further, it is gen- 
erally in keeping with congressional objectives in Public Law 584, 
Seventy-ninth Congress (Fulbright Act) and in Public Law 402, 
Eightieth Congress. 

egislative documents— 
Committee report (H. Rept. No. 1195, 81st Cong.). 
Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, August 
15, 1949, p. 11715). 
Public Law 265, approved August 24, 1949. 


4. Assistance to Chinese students and academic persons, economic aid 
and disaster relief 


(a) Action during first session—H. R. 5602.—This bill, to strengthen 
and encourage the democratic forces in China by authorizing the Secre- 
tary of State to provide for the relief of Chinese students in the United 
States, was written by the committee in executive session on July 12, 
1949. Its antecedents are H.'R. 5494 and H. R. 5495, which had been 
introduced a week earlier. In considering these two bills, the com- 
mittee decided on extensive amendments. These were embodied into 
a clean bill, H. R. 5602, introduced by the chairman July 12. The next 
day the committee examined closely the questions concerning the 
number of qualified Chinese students in need of assistance, the alterna- 
tive sources of assistance, and the amount of money required. The 
committee also considered that it is necessary that stringent precau- 
tions be taken lest the program be exploited by students not in 
sympathy with the broad purposes of the bill to strengthen and 
encourage the democratic way of life. Following its consideration, the 
committee unanimously reported the bill without amendment. 
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H. R. 5602 passed the House August 1. Under the bill the Secretary 
of State was authorized to prov ide necessary expenses of tuition, sub- 
sistence, and return passage to China for approximately 2,200 qualified 
Chinese students distributed over 408 colleges and universities in the 
United States. The bill further authorized the appropriation of a 
maximum of $4,000,000 for this purpose for fiscal year ending June 30, 
1950. Funds were to come from the sums authorized under section 12 
of Public Law 47, Eighty-first Congress (an act to amend the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948, discussed above). 

The Senate incorporated the essential provisions of H. R. 5602 in 
the Foreign Aid Appropriation Act of 1950, the conference report on 
which was agreed to by both Houses Se ptember 29, 1949. It was 
approved October 6 (Public Law 327). 

Legislative documents— 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 1039, 81st Cong.). 

Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, August 1, 
1949, pp. 10717, 10720-10722). 

Conference report on Foreign Aid Appropriation Act (H. Rept. 
No. 1345, 81st Cong.). 

Public Law 327, approved October 6, 1949. 

(b) Action during second session—H. R. 7797, title 11.—The question 
of further aid to Chinese scholars was taken up by the committee 
during the second session of the Eighty-first Congress. The original 
provision for further assistance appeared in subsection (b), section 
103, of the House version of H. R. 7797, the omnibus foreign economic 
assistance bill considered by the committee during the second session. 
The Senate version contained no equivalent provision. 

During its consideration of H. R. 7797, the committee was im- 
pressed by the need to expand the program of assistance to these 
Chinese along four lines. One line would entail assistance to Chinese 
students now in the United States ineligible for assistance under the 
present program. It is estimated that ‘these, numbering about 600, 
would require $1,100,000 for assistance on a 2-year basis and $2,400, 000 
for assistance on a 5-year basis. The second line would involve assist- 
ance to students who do not wish to return to China upon completion 
of their immediate academic objectives. Recommendations by their 
academic superiors for further study in this country would be required 
as a condition for continued assistance to these. It is estimated that 
$1,000,000 would be required for assistance to the estimated 1,000 in 
this category on a 2-year basis and $2,500,000 on a 5-year basis. The 
third line would be assistance to advanced scholars and research 
workers not now qualified for assistance under current legislation. 
It is estimated that this category comprises about 400 individuals. 
It is anticipated that a 2-year assistance program for them would 

require about $2,000,000. The fourth line would involve the award- 
ing of scholarships on a competitive basis to picked men and women 
who are now engaged in academic pursuits outside of China and out- 
side the United States and who wish to avoid returning to the home- 
land and making their skills available to the Communist regime. It 
is estimated that about 500 highly qualified persons in this category 
will be found and that assistance to them on a 2-year basis would 
entail the expenditure of about $500,000. 

79427—51——4 
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The committee came to the conclusion that about $6,000,000 would 
suffice for a 2-year program along the lines indicated. 

To enable these individuals to be as self-supporting as possible, the 
Attorney General is directed to promulgate regulations permitting 
such selected citizens of China admitted to the United States for study 
to accept employment upon application with the Commissioner of 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

This provision in H. R. 7797 was adopted by the House and Senate 
conferees on the omnibus measure as a proviso to what became section 
202 of title II, the China Area Aid Act of 1950, with modifications to 
permit the expenditure of funds for all necessary transportation and 
emergency medical expenses for the selected Chinese concerned and 
to permit assistance to Chinese in free Ch nese territory to be selected 
on a competitive basis. 

Also contained in the China Area Aid Act of 1950 are provisions 
making funds, now unobligated or hereafter released from obligations, 
appropriated by section 12 of Public Law 47, Eighty-first Congress 
(amending the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948), available for the 
following purposes 


(1) Economic aid in China (including Formosa) -._._.--.-------- $40, 000, 000 
(2) ater Tee... cs ee a ee ee eee ee 8, 000, 000 
(3) Economic aid in China or general area____._-.-..----------- 40, 000, 000 


Together with the $6,000,000 for assistance to Chinese students and 
scholars, the total ¢ arry-over of money which had already been author- 
ized and appropriated, amounts to $94,000,000 available for fiscal 
year 1951. 

H. R. 7797 was approved by the President on June 5, 1950, as 
Public Law 535. 

Legislative documents— 

Printed hearings. 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 1802, pt. 5, 81st Cong.). 

Consideration on House floor on H. R. 7797 (Congressional 
Record, March 24, 1950, pp. 4105-4122; March 27, 1950, 
pp. 4192-4237; March 28, 1950, pp. 4295-4321; March 29, 
1950, pp. 4376-4407; March 30, 1950, pp. 4476-4500; March 
31, 1950, pp. 4582-4617; May 23, 1950, pp. 7624-7635). 

Conference report (H. Rept. No. 2117, 81st Cong.). 

Public Law 535, title II, approved June 5, 1950. 


G. Murua Derense Assistance Act or 1949—H. R. 5895 


1. Policies involved —The “findings and declaration of policy” 
Public Law 329, Kighty-first Congress, state that— 


The Congress recognizes that economic recovery is essential to international 
peace and security and must be given clear priority. The Congress also recognizes 
that the increased confidence of free peoples in their ability to resist direct or 
indirect aggression and to maintain internal security will advance such recovery 
and support political stability. 


This confidence is to be supplied by the furnishing of military assistance 
to enable the United States and other nations dedicated to the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations Charter to participate effectively 
in arrangements for individual and collective self-defense in support 
of those purposes and principles. 

The basic propositions of the legislation thus stress military assist- 
ance in terms of the purposes and provisions of the United Nations 
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Charter, and of the impetus that such assistance will give to eco- 
nomic recovery, which must be afforded clear priority, and to political 
stability. In effect, then, it serves as implementation of the positive 
and forward- looking postwar foreign policies of the United States for 
world reconstruction, economic recovery, and development in an 
environment of peace and harmony. 

2. Committee consideration and study.—The act originated with a 
proposal made by the President in a message to the Congress of July 
25, 1949. Legislation embodying the proposal was introduced as 
H. R. 5748 on the same day. This bill was superseded, however, by 
H. R. 5895 introduced on August 5 to embo«ly certain alterations 
suggested by the Executive in response to criticisms by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the earlier version. 

The committee studied the bill in 19 sessions, 8 of them executive 
and 11 open, covering 11 days between July 28 and August 11. 
Thirty-two witnesses were heard. The committee discussed the bill 
in an executive session limited to members on August 9. It resumed 
deliberations on the details of the bill on the afternoon of August 11. 
The process of marking up the bill continued until the committee, 
having completed its work, voted to report the bill with 34 amend- 
ments late in the evening of August 15. 

3. Congressional action.—The measure passed the House August 
18, with several clarifying amendments and a substitute amendment 
to title I reducing the amount provided for rearming eligible countries 
in the North Atlantic area during fiscal year 1950 from $1,160,990,000 
to $580,495,000—a reduction of 50 percent in the amount requested. 
The purpose of the 50-percent cut made by the House was primarily 
to insure that the assistance program be used in a positive way to bring 
about integrated defense. On September 22 the Senate struck out 
all of the House bill after the enacting ¢ lause and inserted a substitute 
amendment, and passed the measure in this form with clarifying 
amendments with respect to an integrated defense of the North 
Atlantic area. The amount was increased-to a total of $1,314,010,000. 

The conferees appointed by both Houses met and after careful and 
thorough consideration agreed to a substitute for both the House bill 
and the Senate amendment. The conference report, filed September 
27, was agreed to by both Houses the following day (the House by a 
roll-call vote of 223 to 109, and the Senate by voice vote). The 
President signed H. R. 5895 on October 6, and it became Public Law 
329. 

4. Purpose and provisions of Public Law 329.—The approval by the 
Congress of the program to provide military assistance to other 
nations, the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, is a vital develop- 
ment in the foreign policy of the United States. This program now 
takes its place beside the other positive programs launched since the 
end of the war to back up American foreign policy by positive action. 
It gives concrete, additional support to the United States policies 
directed at pre venting war and building a sound peace. These are 
the major provisions: 

(1) The act provides that military aid on a grant basis can be given 
to three groups of countries: (a) Those countries which are associ- 
ated with the United States in the North Atlantic Treaty (title I); 
(b) Greece and Turkey, to whom military assistance has already been 
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given under earlier laws (title I1); and (c) Iran, Republic of Korea, 
and the Republic of the Philippines (title ITI). 

(2) Under the law, the total amount which may be provided to 
those countries is $1,314,010,000. The bulk of the money will be 
used to build up the strength of the North Atlantic Treaty countries, 
at a cost of $1,000,000,000. The remainder is allocated as follows: 
Greece and Turkey, $211,370,000; Iran, Republic of Korea, and the 
Republic of the Philippines, $27,640,000; and the general area of 
China, $75,000,000. 

(3) In addition to providing funds to furnish equipment to help 
strengthen these countries, the law permits them and certain other 
countries to buy military goods from the United States for cash. 
Only those countries, however, which have joined with the United 
States in collective defense or regional arrangements (such as the Rio 
Pact and the North Atlantic Treaty) may use this service. Canada, 
Iceland, and Portugal, although they are North Atlantic Treaty 
countries, will not receive any assistance except by paying for it, since 
they have not requested assistance on a grant basis. The law pro- 
vides that only countries which have heretofore requested grant 
assistance may receive it. 

(4) The law divides the $1,000,000,000 authorized to help the 
North Atlantic Treaty countries into two parts; $500,000,000 in cash 
will be available to the President (after appropriation) for use before 
the end of this fiscal year, June 30, 1950; the remaining $500,000,000 
is in the form of authority to enter into contracts to purchase military 
equipment, supplies and services up to that amount. These contracts 
will be liquidated after June 30, 1950. However, the President can- 
not use more than $100,000,000 of the total of $1,000,000,000 until the 
proper authorities established under the North Atlantic Treaty have 
arrived at an agreement which the President approves as warranting 
the conclusion that integration will thenceforth be the basis for, and 
the governing principle of, subsequent stages of defense planning in 
the North Atlantic area. The purpose of this restriction is to make 
sure that military assistance which is given to the North Atlantic 
Treaty countries will be used in accordance with a pattern for the 
unified defense of the North Atlantic area in which each country will 
assume the responsibility which it is best fitted to assume. After it 
has been established that integration and unity of defense will be the 
governing principles of defense planning in the North Atlantic area, 
the President will be able to use the remaining $900,000,000. 

(5) A special provision appears in the law recognizing the concern 
of the United States in the present situation in China. The President 
is authorized to expend $75,000,000 to carry out the objectives of the 
law in the general area of China. This $75,000,000 is to be made 
available to the President as an emergency fund and he can expend 
it in any way he sees fit, as long as such expenditure is conducive to 
realization of the ‘policies and purposes” of the legislation. He 
need not report on the nature of the expenditure of this money if he 
deems it inadvisable to do so. This special provision was inserted 
in the law to give the President very broad authority to deal with the 
rapidly changing situation in the general area of China. 

(6) The Congress was concerned lest some of the funds provided 
might be used to encourage the establishment of new arms plants in 
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Europe. But it recognized on the other hand that some of the coun- 
tries must have certain raw materials and machine tools if they are 
to make effective their present facilities to produce arms. Accord- 
ingly, a compromise was reached under which there is no prohibition 
on the use of the funds to supply machine tools or materials, but the 
funds cannot be used to build factories or to pay for operating costs 
or salaries in such factories. 

(7) Three kinds of military assistance will be provided. In the 
first place, certain military equipment will be taken out of stocks 
now held by our own military forces some of which is excess to the 
present needs of the services. Nothing may be taken from military 
stocks, however, if the Secretary of Defense decides that these trans- 
fers would be harmful to the national interest of the United States. 
Excess equipment and materials furnished to other countries cannot 
exceed $450,000,000 worth, based on the original cost of such equip- 
ment, although no charge will be made against the program for excess 
equipment except the cost of putting it into usable condition. This 
part of the program will include the furnishing of spare parts and 
accessories to balance supplies of those countries abroad which already 
are equipped in part with American arms, munitions, transport or 
communications. A substantial part of the funds will be used to 

rocure new military equipment through the Department of Defense. 
‘unds authorized by the law will also be used to provide technical 
assistance in connection with the repair, overhaul and modernization 
of military equipment. Finally, certain machine tools and materials 
essential to maintain and increase existing arms production in Europe 
will be furnished. 

(8) The authorization for the expenditure of funds extends to 
June 30, 1950, although the shipment of certain supplies and equip- 
ment will run into the fiscal year beginning after that time. There 
are several provisions in the bill which make it possible to terminate 
the program or any part of it if our national interests so require. 
The President must cut off aid to any particular country if he finds 
that furnishing aid to it is no longer consistent with the national 
interest or security of the United States or if he finds that providing 
assistance would contravene a decision of the Security Council of 
the United Nations or would be inconsistent with the obligations of 
the United States under the United Nations Charter to refrain from 
giving assistance to any nation against which the United Nations is 
taking enforcement or preventative action or if the General Assembly 
finds the continuance of such aid undesirable. Moreover, the Con- 
gress by concurrent resolution can cut off aid at any time. 

(9) In order to get the program under way promptly, without the 
delay incident to the actual appropriation of the amounts authorized 
by the law, an RFC advance of $125,000,000 to carry out the purposes 
of the law has been authorized. This amount will be re paid to the 
RFC after the appropriation law has been approved by the Congress 
and the President. 

(10) Public Law 329 contains an expression of encouragement of a 
joint organization, consistent with the principles of the United Nations 
Charter, among the free countries and free peoples of the Far East 
(incorporates the essential provisions of H. Con. Res. 120). 
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Legislative documents— 

Message from the President (H. Doc. No. 276, 81st Cong.)s 

Printed hearings. 

Coinmittee report, with minority views and additional minority 
views (H. Rept. No. 1265, 81st Cong.). 

Supplemental committee report, with supplemental minority 
views and additional supplemental minority views (H. 
Rept. No. 1265, pt. 2). 

Conference report (H. Rept. No. 1346, 81st Cong.). 

Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, August 
17, 1949, pp. 11887-11918; August 18, pp. 11980-12037; 
September 27, pp. 13545-13551; September 28, pp. 13657- 
13666). 

Public Law 329, approved October 6, 1949. 


H. ExtenpinG THE Mutua. DEFENSE ASSISTANCE Act—S. 3809 


1. Committee action.—On June 1, 1950, the President recommended 
authorization of funds to continue military aid for fiscal year 1951 
under Public Law 329 (discussed above), with certain amendments to 
the basic legislation. The message was referred to the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee on June 5. Hearings began that day. In all, 
the committee held 18 sessions, 3 of them after the invasion on 
June 25 by the North Korean forces of the Republic of Korea. Both 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs and the joint committee made up 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Armed Services considered a draft prepared by the execu- 
tive branch but not introduced. On June 21, the Senate bill, S. 
3809, was introduced, and on June 30 it passed the Senate. The bill 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs on July 3. The 
substance of the bill which became S. 3809 had been discussed at 
length in this committee, and the bill as adopted by the Senate con- 
tained a number of substantive provisions already approved by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. For this reason the committee found 
it possible on July 11, 1950, unanimously to order S. 3809 reported 
favorably to the House without amendment. The vote was 24 to 0, 
the twenty-fifth member being out of the country on an official study 
mission. 

Witnesses heard included Secretary of State Acheson; Secretary of 
Defense Johnson; Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; W. Averell Harriman, then United States Special 
Representative in Europe; Gen. George C. Marshall; Assistant 
Secretaries of State Rusk and Perkins; and representatives of the 
Foreign Military Assistance Coordinating Committee (FMACC). 
The committee also had before it statements from Ambassadors 
Douglas, Grady, Wadsworth, Wiley, Muccio, and Cowen. Only 
one witness asked to be heard in opposition to extension of the program. 

2. Committee agenda.—In connection with the testimony of the 
representatives of FMACC, the Committee on Foreign Affairs drew 
up an agenda which it followed during the course of the hearings. 
This agenda (see below) indicates the searching examination and 
evaluation made by the committee in considering the question of 
extension of the mutual defense assistance program: 
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I. Brief summary of activities under the act since October 6, 1949: 
A. Preliminary activities: 
(a) Development of organization to administer military defense 
assistance program. 
(b) Bilateral negotiations and agreements. 
(c) Presidential approval of recommendations for integrated 
defense. 
(d) Refinement and finalization of programs 
B. Program accomplishments: 
(a) Supplying of end items. 
(b) Training programs. 
(c) Additional military production and problems 
(d) Reimbursable aid. 
C. Current status of fiscal year 1950 program by expenditure, obliga- 
tions, and deliveries. 


DETAILED PRESENTATION OF FISCAL YEAR 1951 PROGRAM 


II. Title I: 
A. European political scene. 
B. Developments within North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO 
(a) Defense committee: 
(i) Military committee. 
(ii) Military Production and Supply Board. 
(b) Defense Financial and Economic Committee. 
(c) Council—and deputies 
C. Relationship of NATO defense plans to fiseal year 1951 program: 
(a) The plans, analysis, and evaluation 
(b) Contribution which fiscal year 1951 program will make to 
implementation of plans: 
(i) Mutual defense assistance program matériel pro- 
gram by countries. 
(ii) Additional military production program for fiscal 
vear 1951. 
(iii) Training programs. 
Ill. Title I: 
A. Greece: 
(a) Military situation—posture of Greek defense. 
(b) Political situation and objectives of program in fiscal year 
1951. ° 
(c) Economic situation. 
B. Turkey: 
(a) Military situation posture of Turkish defense. 
(b) Political situation and objectives of program in fiscal year 
1951. 
(c) Economic situation. 
IV. Title III (except sec. 303) (Iran, Korea, and the Philippines 
A. As to each of the three countries: 
(a) Military situation. 
(b) Political, economic situation. 
V. Section 303: 
A. Analysis of the political, economic, and military situation in south- 
east Asia. 
B. The objective of military aid in southeast Asia analyzed generally 
and country by country. 
VI. Analysis of effects of fiscal year 1951 program: 
A. Impact on economies of recipient countries. 
B. Impact on Department of Defense. 
VII. Amendments: 
A. Reimbursable aid. 
B. Emergency aid. 
C. Additional military production. 
D. Other amendments. 
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The committee evaluated the program and its continuance in the 
light of the essential policy principles governing mutual defense as- 
sistance: Priority of economic recovery, support of the United 
Nations Charter, self-help, collective self-defense, and increasing the 
confidence and morale of free peoples. 

Implementation of findings and declaration of policy.—In reporting 
out S. 3809, the committee adopted by unanimous vote a motion that— 

It is the sense of the committee that the report on this bill contain the statement 
that the committee favors the negotiation of a Pacific Pact, consistent with the 
provisions of the United Nations Charter, for the common defense of the Pacific 
area, and the participation therein of the United States— 
in view of the pace of events since adoption of the basic mutual de- 
fense assistance program and the urgent necessity for the common 
defense of the Far East. This was no new policy, but rather a decla- 
ration of the necessity for implementing the policy already contained 
in the Findings and Declaration of Policy of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949 (Public Law 329). 

4. Final passage and approval.—S. 3809 passed the House on July 
19 by a vote of 362 to 1 and was — by the President on July 
26, 1950, as Public Law 621. 

». Major provisions.— 


ia 1— Assistance to North Atlantic Treaty countries 


This section amends section 101 of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949 by authorizing assistance to nations adhering to the North 
Atlantic Treaty who hereafter request assistance. The 1949 act lim- 
ited the furnishing of assistance to those North Atlantic Treaty 
countries which had requested assistance prior to enactment of the 
1949 act. However, all of the North Atlantic Treaty countries except 
Canada, Iceland, and Portugal had requested such assistance prior to 
the time the 1949 act became effective. In effect the 1949 act there- 
fore precluded the granting of assistance to those three countries, 
whereas this amendment permits the granting of such assistance on 
the basis of a future request. The intent of this section is to permit 
grant aid to Portugal. No grant aid for Canada and Iceland is in- 
cluded in the program for fiscal year 1951. 


Section 2—Authorizing additional funds for North Atlantic Treaty: 
nations 
This section adds to section 102 of the 1949 act a new subsection 
authorizing appropriations not to exceed $1,000,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1951 for additional military aid to the North Atlantic Treaty 
nations. 


Section 8—Clarifying the term “machine tools”’ 

This section amends section 104 of the 1949 act by specifying more 
clearly what types of production equipment may be furnished. The 
statute contained certain prohibitions against the use of funds for the 
construction and maintenance of foreign factories or manufacturing 
establishments, and these limitations are to be retained. However, 
the limitation against providing “‘any equipment or machinery (other 
than machine tools)” has proven mane restrictive, in that certain 
essential production machinery cannot be furnished within the tech- 
nical definition of ‘machine tools.”’ As an example, it was possible 
to furnish a drilling machine, but no welding machines or filters. 
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After an examination of the technical aspects of the problem, it was 
apparent that this section of the existing statute should be modified 
so as to authorize the furnishing of production equipment not techni- 
cally classified as machine tools. This permits the intent of the 
original language to be carried out, and also permits the stepping up 
of defense production. 


Section 4—Amending the heading of title IT of the law 

Title II of the 1949 statute dealt only with Greece and Turkey. 
Iran was referred to in title II], along with Korea and the Republic 
of the Philippines. Because of the geographic location of Iran, it 
was felt that the authorization for military assistance to this nation 
should more properly be included in the same title with Greece and 
Turkey, and Public Law 621 makes suitable provision accordingly. 
Parallel amendments are made in sections 201, 301, and 302 necessary 
for the transfer of Iranian aid from title III] to title I]. No change 
in policy nor in sums requested is involved, and the provisions of the 
act of May 22, 1947, are not made applicable to Iran. Unobligated 
balances already appropriated for fiscal year 1950, under the authority 
of title I1], as extended pursuant to section 10 of these amend- 
ments, will continue to be available to the extent necessary to com- 
plete the fiscal year 1950 program for Iran. 
Section 5—Authorizing additional funds for Greece, Turkey, and Tran 

This section adds to section 201 of the 1949 act a new subsection 
authorizing appropriations in the amount of $131,500,000 for the fiscal 
year 1951 for additional aid to Greece, Turkey, and Iran. 
Section 7—Authorizing additional funds for Korea and the Philippines 

This section adds to section 302 of the 1949 act a new subsection 
authorizing appropriations in the amount of $16,000,000 for the fiscal 


year 1951 for additional aid to the Republic of Korea and the Republic 
of the Philippines. 


Section 8—Authorizing additional funds for aid to the general area of 
China 

This section adds a new subsection (b) to section 303 of the 1949 act 
authorizing appropriations in the amount of $75,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1951 for additional aid in the general area of China. The section 
also provides that only $35,000,000 of this sum may be disbursed on an 
unvouchered basis, and further requires that the general uses to which 
all but $7,500,000 of even this excepted amount are‘put shall be re- 
ported to the appropriate committees of the House and the Senate. 


Section I—Authorizing transfer of additional excess equipment as grant 
or reimbursable aid 
Under the provisions of subsection 403 (d) of the 1949 statute, ex- 
cess material and equipment could be supplied in an amount not to 
exceed $450,000,000, based on the average original procurement cost 
of such equipment. That ceiling is raised in the amount of $250,000,- 
000 for use during the fiscal year 1951. There is no change from the 
present method whereby the “‘worth”’ of excess equipment is computed. 
Section 10—Authorizing the extension of unobligated balances of 1950 
funds 
This section amends section 403 of the 1949 act by adding a new 
subsection, authorizing the funds heretofore appropriated and the 
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contract authority heretofore granted, for the implementation of the 
mutual defense assistance program to be made available until June 
30, 1951. The program for the fiscal year 1951 fits on, and represents 
the logical and necessary extension of, the program for fiscal 1950. 
The Executive requests and plans were based on the assumption that 
the funds and contracting authority for 1950 would be extended into 
1951. 


Section 12—Amending section 408 of the existing statute 


This section consists of three subsections which amend portions of 
section 408 of the 1949 statute. Each of these subsections is dis- 
cussed below: 

(a) Amending existing authority to transfer funds: The 1949 statute 
permitted the President, whenever he found it essential for the effec- 
tive carrying out of the purposes of the act, to transfer not to exceed 
in the aggregate 5 percent of the amounts made available for the 

urposes of any title of the act to the purposes of any other title. 

he amendment increases the amount to 10 percent, and makes it 
clear that such percentage applies to the total amounts available in 
any one title, including any contract authority granted thereunder. 
The amendment further broadens the former authority by permitting 
the President, within this 10 percent limitation, to furnish aid to any 
European nation whose strategic location makes it of direct impor- 
tance to the defense of the North Atlantic area if the furnishing of 
such aid is essential to provide an immediately increased ability on 
the part of such nation to defend itself against aggression, and if this 
self-defensive ability not only contributes to the peace and security 
of the North Atlantic area but also is vital to the security of the 
United States. It is a further requirement of the amendment that 
before furnishing aid to such a nation, the President must consult 
with the other nations which are members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. The amendment refains the present requirement that the 
President must forthwith notify the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees of any determination under this section. 

(b) Expenditure of local currency: Section 408 (d) of the 1949 statute 
authorizes the obtaining of local currency from recipient nations for 
the use of the United States Government in paying administrative 
expenses in such country. The proposed amendment is intended to 
increase the self-help features of the act by permitting the expenditure 
of these funds, wherever necessary, for “operating,” as well as admin- 
istrative expenses, thereby permitting the use of local currency for 
local supply, training, and other necessary operational purposes. 

(c) Amending the authority to furnish aid on a reimbursable basis: 
The amendment to section 408 (e), which provides for reimbursable 
assistance to certain nations, makes four changes in the present 
statute. 

First. It specifies that military equipment may be sold to, or pro- 
cured for, nations “eligible for assistance’ on a grant basis under 
title I, II, or III of the act. The 1949 act limited aid in this respect 
to nations “designated”? under these titles, which resulted in the 
anomalous situation that, although grant aid could be given to nations 
in the general area of China, military equipment could not be sold 
to such nations even though they are willing and able to pay for it. 
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Second. The amendment permits sales to certain other nations of 
strategic importance to the United States whose ability to defend 
themselves or to participate in the defense of their areas is important 
to the United States. The amendment, however, requires that such 
nations must first provide assurance that the equipment is required 
for and will be used solely for internal security, legitimate self-defense, 
or participation in the defense of their areas, and that they will not 
commit any act of aggression against any ‘other state. It further 
requires in the case of any sales to such nations that the appropriate 
committees of the Congress be forthwith notified. 

Third. The amendment permits the pricing of reimbursable military 
assistance at its fair value, rather than at its original cost to the 
United States as was formerly required in all cases. The amendment 
specifies, however, that the fair value may not be less than the value 
of such material as determined in accordance with the existing pro- 
visions of section 403 (c). With respect to excess equipment or 
material, the amendment further requires that, in determining value, 
there be included in addition to the cost of rehabilitation or repair 
(a) 10 percent of the original gross cost, (6) the amount that could 
be realized in a sale of the material for its scrap value, or (c) the 
market value, if ascertainable, whichever is the greater. The ‘‘mar- 
ket value” may be deemed ascertainable only with respect to material 
that is generally available for sale to the public at the time of the 
transfer involved. The cost of any repairs or rehabilitation will, of 
course, be added (in determining the fair value of excess equipment 
for which there is a reasonably ascertainable market value) to the 
market value of the equipment prior to its repair or rehabilitation. 
Otherwise, the latter cost would be taken into consideration twice. 

Fourth. The amendment also permits the President to place pro- 
curement contracts for equipment to be provided on a reimbursable 
basis without requiring the purchasing nation to make available the 
full face amount of the procurement contract before it can be placed. 
The amendment does require, however, that, before such a contract 
is entered into, the purchasing nation must not only provide a de- 
pendable undertaking to pay the full amount of the contract, but 
must also make funds available from time to time, in such amounts 
and at such times as may be necessary, to meet the progress or other 
payments required by the procurement contract, in addition to the 
estimated amount of any damages and costs which might result from 
the cancellation of such a contract. Finally, the amendment limits 
the amount of outstanding contracts, less the amount paid the United 
States in respect of such contracts, under this subsection at any one 
time, to $100,000,000. 


Section 138—Additional circumstance under which assistance may be 
terminated 

The 1949 statute directs the President to terminate assistance under 
several circumstances specified in section 405. The amendment adds 
an additional circumstance under which the President would be re- 
quired to terminate assistance. 

In the case of North Atlantic Treaty countries, the President is 
directed to terminate assistance to any nation if, after consultation 
with the North Atlantic Treaty Council, he determines that such 
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nation is not making its full contribution through self-help and mutual 
assistance in all practicable forms for the common defense of the North 
Atlantic area. In the case of nations which are not parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty the President will terminate assistance if he 
determines that such a nation is not making its full contribution to its 
own defense or to the defense of the area of which it is a part. 
Legislative documents— 
Message from the President (H. Doc. 616, 81st Cong.). 
Message from the President on the situation in Korea (H. Doe. 
646, 8ist Cong.). 

Printed hearings. 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 2538, 81st Cong.). 

Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, July 18, 

1950, pp. 10689-10716; July 19, 1950, pp. 10785-10801; A5913- 

5923). 

Public Law 621, approved July 26, 1950. 


I. Pornr IV (Tecunicat Cooperation) Proaram—H. R. 5615, 
H. R. 6026, H. R. 6834, H. R. 6835, H. R. 7346, ann H. R. 7797, 
Tirte IV 


1. The policy background.—Even before World War II ended, the 
United States asserted in positive terms its leadership in behalf of a 
peaceful world—a world free from war, a world that would provide 
for the human and economic needs of its peoples. United States 
policy is based on the realistic conviction that a healthy and peaceful 
world contributes to the security of all nations, our own included. 

Two-thirds of the world’s population live in 28 countries that are 
economically underdeveloped. These include most of Latin America, 
most of Africa, and practically all of southern and southeast Asia. 
The average annual income per person in these countries is about 
one-fourteenth of what it was in the United States in 1939, the last 
year for which comparative figures were available. 

The Point IV program seeks to raise the level of economic develop- 
ment of these countries, not by dole, not by shipping food, not by 
charity, but by assisting them to make permanent improvements in 
their living standards through improving their own methods and 
techniques. The program seeks to aid these countries in utilizing more 
efficiently their own resources—for example, to grow more food for 
themselves, to cut down their death rates and thus enlarge the number 
of their own productive workers, and to train workers in new skills. 
The philosophy of the program is that the way to do this is to export 
our technical skills—to teach others improved methods for performing 
their own tasks, to discover new ways to get more out of what is now 
done. 

2. Reconciling the different versions.—In response to the President’s 
message to the Congress of June 24, 1949, H. R. 5615, embodying 
authorization for the accomplishment of the Point IV program’s 
objectives, was introduced by the Honorable John Kee, chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, on July 12. On August 16, 1949, 
the Honorable Christian A. Herter introduced H. R. 6026, a bill 
bearing on the same general objectives. This latter bill, how- 
ever, supported by various business groups, was designed to empha- 
size the creation of a favorable climate for foreign investment as a 
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necessary condition for realizing the objectives which the technical 
cooperation program was to promote. The Committee on Foreign 
Affairs held extensive hearings on the two bills in the closing weeks of 
the first session. Between the sessions discussions were held among 
supporters of the respective bills in the House, business leaders, and 
members of the Department of State. The purpose was to reconcile 
the differences between the two bills. Agreement resulted, and iden- 
tical bills, H. R. 6834 and 6835, were introduced by the Honorable 
John Kee, chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and Mr. 
Herter on January 18, 1950. 

These bills did not contain any provisions for guaranties of invest- 
ments. Those were contained in H. R. 8083, the foreign investment 
guaranty bill. That bill passed the House July 12, 1950, but no final 
action was taken in the Senate. After additional hearings and con- 
sideration in executive session, the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
developed a modified text subsequently introduced as H. R. 7346. 
This became originally title III of H. R. 7797, the committee’s 
omnibus foreign economic assistance bill. 

3. Completion of congressional action.—As reported out by the com- 
mittee the Point IV legislation authorized appropriation of $45,000,000 
through June 30, 1950 (including $10,000,000 authorized in other 
legislation but reauthorized in this measure). On the floor of the 
House this amount was cut down to $25,000,000. Meantime, the 
Senate acted on the basis of the original proposal from the Executive. 
The differences between the two versions thus arose principally from 
the course of development of the legislation in the respective houses. 
In the main these differences pertained to statements of principles 
linking technical cooperation and the problem of creating a proper 
climate for investment, standards for bilateral programs and programs 
carried on through international organizations, refinements of admin- 
istration and the amount’of the authorization. The main differences 
were the following: 

(a) Labor standards in relation to investment.—The House bill (orig- 
inally sec. 302 (c)) in discussing the climate of investment, referred to 
the requirement of 
s confidence on the part of the people of the underdeveloped areas that 
investors will conserve as well as develop local resources, will bear a fair share of 
local taxes and observe local laws, and will negotiate adequate wages and working 
conditions for local labor. * * * 

The Senate amendment contained no similar provision. The con- 
ference agreement (sec. 402 (c)) substitutes the word “provide’”’ for 
the word “negotiate” in the above language. This change is without 
prejudice to the principle of collective bargaining. It was made with 
a view to the point that in some instances the obstacle to collective 
bargaining in an underdeveloped area may be due to circumstances 
inherent in the local situation rather than to an attitude of the investor. 

(b) International action regulating labor standards——The House bill 
(originally sec. 302 (d)) set forth that international agreements on labor 
standards would serve to bring about— 
greater production and higher standards of living in the economically under- 
developed areas and international trade between these areas and the economi- 
cally advanced areas of the world * * *., 

Such agreements would be— 
* * * 


negotiated through the United Nations and its specialized agencies or 
otherwise * * *, 
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They would embrace— 


* * * fair labor standards of wages and working conditions, including the 
encouragement of collective bargaining between management and labor. 

The Senate amendment contained no such provision. The provision 
is omitted in the conference agreement. The omission is without 
prejudice to the stated objective of the language. It was the view of 
the committee of conference, however, that the contemplated inter- 
national agreements involved a question of public policy which was 
not sufficiently explored in the development of the Point IV legislation 
and that the essential relevance of the provision to the Point IV 
program was not adequately demonstrated. 

(c) Review of projects—The House bill (or iginally sec. 303 (b)) 
required the application of various criteria in the review of requests 
by other governments for technical assistance, including the criterion 
of the relation of the project to “balanced and integrated development 
of the country or area concerned.”’ The conference agreement (sec. 
403 (b)) retains this language. 

The words “balanced and integrated” require some explanation. 
As stated in the conference report, 

Their meaning becomes clear only when considered in relation to the question 
whether the intention is to seek balance and integration within the particular 
underdeveloped area concerned or balance and integration within the pattern of 
world trade. In the first sense the phrase might be liable to interpretation in 
support of programs of national self-sufficiency. That is not the sense intended. 
The latter sense is the one intended. The phrase is not to be taken as a warrant 
for subverting the Point IV program to promote national self-sufficiency as an 
objective in the economic development of underdeveloped areas. The phrase 
moreover, is to be interpreted as warranting the rejection of projects which do not 
meet actual economic needs and which are not in step with a concerted program of 
economic development. 

(d) Institute of International Technical Cooperation.—The House bill 
(originally sec. 312) authorized the President to create an Institute of 
International Technical Cooperation. This is omitted in the confer- 
ence agreement. The omission indicates the intention that the 
organization to be established for administering the Point IV program 
shall be within the limits of existing Federal agencies. 

(e) Size of authorization.—The House bill (originally sec. 316 (a)) 
authorized $25,000,000 for the first year (including $10,000,000 
already authorized for agencies carrying on technical assistance pro- 
grams). The Senate amendment (sec. 508) set the figure at $45,000,000 
(also exclusive of the noted existing authorizations). The conference 
agreement (sec. 416 (a)) sets the figure at $35,000,000 (also exclusive 
of the noted existing authorizations). 

The conference report was agreed to by the House on May 238, 1950, 
and by the Senate on May 25. H. R. 7797 was approved by the 
President on June 5, 1950, as Public Law 535. 

4. Purposes and scope.—Title IV of Public Law 535 emphasizes 
the importance of orderly, balanced, and permanent growth of the 
underdeveloped areas of the world through the exchange of technical 
skill, the creation of a favorable climate for investment, and the 
cooperative effort of nations. It sets forth the findings of the Con- 
gress and lays down broad policies binding upon United States Gov- 
ernment agencies. It further authorizes a long-range program of 
technical assistance, authorizes the President to embark on a program, 
specifies its nature, sets the limits within which it is to be carried on, 
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creates the necessary administrative structure, and authorizes ap- 
propriations. 

The program is intended to apply only to the economically under- 
developed areas of the world. Two means are to be utilized: Techni- 
cal assistance and investment capital. The action on technical 
assistance is to be carried out through channels of (1) a multilateral 
program through the United Nations ‘and other international organiza- 
tions, and (2) a bilateral program between the United States and 
individual foreign countries. 

Title IV is intended to be a continuing part of the foreign policy 
of this Government. It is long range in character because economic 
development is a long-range process. However, no blanket authoriza- 
tion, unlimited in time and amount of funds, is authorized. It was 
the view of the Foreign Affairs Committee, concurred in by both 
Houses of Congress, that a thorough review by the Congress from time 
to time, and particularly at the end of the first year, is desirable and 
necessary. Section 416 provides for authorization a appropriation 
of funds “from time to time.’ This permits authorizations beyond 
the end of the first year to be made at such times and for such periods 
as the Congress may determine. 

5. Potentialities of technical assistance.—The following are examples, 
stated during the testimony before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee on the Point IV legislation, of what technical assistance can 
accomplish: 

(a) Coffee production in Guatemala.—One United States horticultur- 
ist has studied the coffee tree and found that 75 percent of the crop is 
produced by 15 percent of the trees. He has worked out a method 
to propagate the full-bearing trees. It will take several years for these 
trees to be propagated commercially and get them planted and bear- 
ing on plantations, but the definite prospect is the doubling or even 
tripling of coffee production. Cost: $10,000 to $12,000 annually, the 
salary and expenses of the horticulturist. In addition, and included 
in the cost figure, is his work on quinine production, and the training 
given to three Guatemalans (hearings, pt. I, p. 14). 

(6) Kenaf fiber in Caribbean area.—Une ertainty of supply of jute 
(a strategically valuable fiber) led United States to send scientists to 
cooperate with Cubans and others in the area to find a fiber plant 
adaptable to Western Hemisphere. Result: Discovery that “Kenaf,” 
an Indian fiber, can be grown in Western Hemisphere and is fully 
competitive with jute in ‘yield per acre and strength of fiber. It is 
being grown commercially today; and this year’s harvest value will 
be more than half a million dollars. Cost: Two United States tech- 
nicians. United States machinery manufacturers, the textile trade, 
local technicians, and United States private capital did the rest. 
Total result: A new bag industry, and a new market for United 
States manufactures of fiber-processing equipment and fiber goods 
(pt. I, pp. 46-47). 

(c) Rubber production in South America.—During the war, it became 
obvious that the United States needed a source of natural rubber 
close at hand and always available. Rubber trees are native to the 
Western Hemisphere but they were suffering a severe blight and 
production was small. United States and Latin-American scientists 
have developed, by grafting, a successful rubber tree. Millions of 
these trees are now being planted in South America (pt. I, p. 48). 
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(d) Malaria control.—In 4 to 5 years, Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs doctors reduced the malaria rate in Maracay, Venezuela, from 
22 to 2 (pt. I, p. 15); in Egypt, the malaria epidemic in 1942 ‘killed 
135,000 people and destroyed one-third to one-half of the crops. 
Three doctors from the Rockefeller Foundation organized a campaign 
which became effective in 1944. By February 1945 malaria trans- 
mission had ceased; by the summer of 1945, the country was back to 
normal (pt. I, p. 67). 

(e) Programs of Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction in 
China.—(a) Health, use of cartoon strips to improve hygiene (pt. I, 
pp. 169-170). 

Control of rinderpest in cattle and water buffalo: 50,000 head 
of cattle and water buffalo inoculated in area around Canton. Methods 
were developed to produce vaccine on the spot and reach thousands 
of people (pt. I, pp. 171-172). 

(f) Improvement of health in earthquake district in Ecuador.—When 
the disastrous earthquake struck in Ecuador in August 1949 the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs Health and sanitation field party, led by 
Dr. C. Glenn Curtis and a few Americans and Ecuadorans trained by 
him, went into action. In several days, they organized and direc ‘ted 
DDT dusting of 200,000 people, administered 150,000 antityphoid 
injections, erected a tent city for housing, set up latrines and water- 
chlorination systems. As a result, health conditions in this area ere 
now better than they ever have been at any time. 

(g) Improvement of health of rubber workers im Venezuela.—During 
the war, a project was organized to give health service to rubber 
workers in the Orinoco region of V enezuela. Medical care was pro- 
vided on a seasonal basis for 3,000 people through clinics in eight 
locations in the region. United States and Venezuelan doctors 
organized and directed the project. Cost: $50,000, most of it borne 
by Venezuela. Results: Rubber production increased 100 percent 
the second season the program was in operation. 

Legislative documents— 

Message from the President (H. Doc. No. 240, 81st Cong.). 

Point Four, Background and Program (committee print). 

Printed hearings. 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 1802, pt. 4, 81st Cong.). 

Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, March 
24, 1950, pp. 4105-4122; March 27, 1950, pp. 4192-4237; 
March 28, 1950, pp. 4295-4321; March 29, 1950, pp. 4376- 
4407; March 30, 1950, pp. 4498-4500; March 31, 1950, 
pov. 4582-4617; May 23, 1950, pp. 7624-7635; A2779). 

Conference report (H. Rept. No. 2117, 81st Cong.). 

Public Law 535, title IV, approved June 5, 1950. 


J. EmerGency Reiser Assistance To YuGcositavia—H. R. 9853, 
S. 4234 


1. The background.—In an exchange of letters in the summer of 1948 
between the Yugoslav Communist Party and the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, Tito declared his independence from the Kremlin. 
Tito since then has insisted upon his continued control of the Yugoslav 
regime, rather than permitting control to be exercised by Moscow as in 
the case of the other Europear satellites. This break represents the first 
significant crack in the irov curtain. The evidence indicates that the 
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rift is permanent. Tito has moved further and further away from the 
Soviet. He has traded more and more with the West, and by the end 
of 1949 trade between Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union and the satel- 
lites had reached a standstill. Yugoslavia remains a prime anti-Soviet 
country at the very doorstep of the Soviet world. During the summer 
of 1950, Yugoslavia was hit by one of the most critical droughts ever 
to strike the country. There was a real danger of the drought so 
weakening Yugoslavia that it would be ripe for absorption by the 
Kremlin. In view of this, the President, using funds made available 
from ECA, the mutual defense assistance program and the Export- 
Import Bank, inaugurated a stopgap program for sending needed food- 
stuffs to Yugoslavia. The funds totaled $31,400,000. 

2.. Congressional action.—The Yugoslav relief question was first pre- 
sented to the Subcommittee on E urope of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs on November 27, 1950, by the Honorable George Perkins, As- 
sistant Secretary of State for European Affairs. On November 29, 
the President, in a message to the Congress, asked for an appropriation 
of $38,000,000 to enable the United States to provide further emer- 
gency relief assistance to Y ugoslavia. Following hearings held by the 
committee, in which the committee heard not only representatives of 
the executive branch, but also the Honorable Laurie C. Battle, a mem- 
ber of the committee who had visited Yugoslavia in October, “se R. 
9853 was introduced on December 5, 1950, by the Honorable James 
P. Richards, acting chairman of the committee. The bill embodied 
certain initial provisions developed from the committee’s considera- 
tion. The following day the bill was reported with amendments, 
substantially strengthening and broadening the eager to be at- 
tached to United States assistance. On December 13 these amend- 
ments were adopted by the House along with an cau author- 
izing the funds to come out of ECA. Since S. 4234 had passed the 
Senate on December 11, the House vacated proceedings on H. R. 
9853, passing S. 4234 in lieu ther eof, then amended it by striking out 
all after the enacting clause and inserting the provisions of H. R. 
9853. A conference committee met on December 15 to iron out the 
differences between the Senate and House versions. The conference 
report was approved by the House on December 18 and the Senate 
the next day, thus completing congressional action. ‘The measure was 
approved by the President on December 29 as Public Law 897. 

3. Major provisions.—None of the $38,000,000 authorized in the 
act is to be used until Yugoslavia agrees (a) to furnish local currency 
to cover United States administrative expenses in Yugoslavia in con- 
nection with the relief; (6) to give full publicity to the assistance; 
(c) to permit United States observation and supervision of the distri- 
bution of the assistance; (d) to make equitable distribution of the com- 
modities furnished by the United States as well as those produced 
locally or imported from other sources; (e) whenever relief supplies 
furnished by the United States are sold, to provide an equivalent 
amount of local currency for charitable, medical, and other agreed- 
upon purposes; and (f) to take all appropriate measures to reduce its 
relief needs. 

So far as practicable, funds shall be used for the pure hase of sur plus 
commodities held by the Commodity Credit Corporation. When aid is 
furnished to Yugoslavia, the Yugoslav Government shall be notified 
that this act does not endorse the suppression of civil liberties in such 
country. The President must terminate such assistance when Yugo- 
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slavia is not complying with the terms of the agreement, or by reason 
of changed conditions, foreign policy, or whenever the Congress by 
concurrent resolution finds termination desirable. 
Legislative documents— 
Message from the President (H. Doc. No. 723, 81st Cong.). 
Printed hearings. 
Committee report (H. Rept. No. 3179, 81st Cong.). 
Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, December 
12, 1950, pp. 16628-16652; December 13, 1950, pp. 16681- 
16712; December 18, 1950, pp. 16882-16883). 
Conference report (H. Rept. No. 3204, 81st Cong.). 
Public Law 897, approved December 29, 1950. 


Ill OTHER MEASURES 
A. CLAIMs 


1. International Claims Settlement Act of 1949—H. R. 4406.—On 
July 19, 1948, the United States and Yugoslavia entered into an 
agreement whereby Yugoslavia agreed to pay to the United States 
$17,000,000 in full settlement of certain pecuniary claims of the 
United States Government, and nationals of the United States. 
against the Yugoslav Government because of the nationalization 
and other taking of property and property interests by Yugoslavia 
between September 1, 1939, and July 19, 1948. On August 21 the 
Yugoslav Government paid $17,000,000 to the Secretary of State. 
This sum has been deposited and covered into the Treasury as a trust 
fund to be paid out to the respective claimants under the agreement. 

In making the agreed lump-sum payment the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment has been discharged of its obligation under international law 
to make prompt, adequate, and effective compensation for the expro- 
priation of American property and property interests in Yugoslavia. 
American nationals falling within the orbit of the agreement are now 
effectively precluded from seeking compensation in Yugoslavia under 
the compensation provisions of Yugoslav nationalization laws. 

Thus far, the Yugoslav claims settlement agreement is the only 
postwar lump-sum settlement agreement. The United States is, how- 
ever, pressing claims of similar nature against other governments, for 
example, Czechoslovakia. Therefore, an International Claims Com- 
mission, a United States domestic agency, was established to weigh 
and adjudicate (a) claims to participation in the $17,000,000 trust fund 
established pursuant to the Yugoslav agreement, and (6) claims to 
participation in whatever funds are paid to the United States as a 
result of lump-sum agreements which may be concluded with other 
governments. 

Committee review and final action.— The enactment of legislation to 
establish a commission and a procedure for the adjudication of such 
claims was recommended in a letter from the Secretary of State to the 
Speaker on February 15, 1949. The appropriate bill, H. R. 4406, was 
introduced and referred to the committee on April 27. The com- 
mittee held hearings on May 17, 18, 19, 20, and 23. It studied the 
bill in executive session on June 6, 1949. Its task was to report out a 
bill that would provide a uniform mecharism and procedure for equi- 
table apportionment of the money among the claimants. On June 9, 
the bill was favorably reported, with amendments designed to facilitate 
the achievement of the objective of the legislation. H. R. 4406 
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passed the House July 6, 1949, after extensive debate on the floor. 
It passed the Senate with amendments (most of them referring to 
matters of form rather than substance) on February 14, 1950, during 
the second session. The differences between the House version and 
that of the Senate were ironed out by the conferees, and their report 
filed February 27. The report was approved that same day by the 
Senate and on March 7 by the House. The President signed the 
measure on March 10, 1950, as Public Law 455. 

General features of Public Law 455.—An International Claims Com- 
mission, composed of three Commissioners appointed by the President 
with senatorial confirmation is set up within the Department of State. 
The Commission will settle claims of the United States Government 
and United States nationals under the Yugoslav claims agreement and 
other possible claims agreements of the same character. The Com- 
mission will have no jurisdiction over any war claims against former 
enemy countries (these come within the jurisdiction of the War Claims 
Commission, set up under the War Claims Act of 1948, Public Law 
896, 80th Cong.). 

ln its procedures the Commission will operate generally under the 
provisions of the Administrative Procedure Act of 1946, Public Law 
404, Seventy-ninth Congress, except as otherwise specific ally provided. 

In recognition of the fact that many of the claimants are in im- 
mediate need of compensation for deprivation of property, the bill 
allows the Commission to make awards on parts of individual claims 
when final action on other portions of the claims must be deferred 
(amendment written into the bill by the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee). The Commission’s decisions are to be guided by the provi- 
sions of the applicable claims agreement and by applicable principles 
of international law, justice, and equity; they will constitute a full 
and final disposition of the cases in which rendered. Appropriations 
authorized under the bill should be amply covered by money gathered 
into the Treasury in pursuance of a provision of a deduction of 3 per- 
cent from each award. United States-Yugoslav claims under the bill 
are to be settled within 4 years from the effective date of the act; it is 
specified that this does not limit the life of the Commission or its 
authority to act on future similar claims agreements (sec. 6, written in 
by the committee). Any balance of the amount paid by Y ugoslavia 
alter all awards and deductions have been made will be repaid to the 
Yugoslav Government. 

The interests involved.—Subsection (c) of section 2 of the law by 
definition limits the eligible claimants to ‘nationals of the United 
States”? which includes ‘‘(1) persons who are citizens of the United 
States, and (2) persons who, though not citizens of the United States, 
owe permanent allegiance to the United States.’”’ It does not inelude 
aliens. No final estimate of the number of claimants against Yugo- 
slavia 1s available. The number is believed to be about 1,500. 
Included, in addition to the United States Government itself, are 
American corporations whose claims, while small in number, ‘bulk 
largest in value, and naturalized United States citizens of former 
Yugoslav nationality. Virtually all types of ownership are repre- 
sented. The intent of the agreement and the bill is to provide 
compensation for eligible American property interests nationalized 
or otherwise taken by the Yugoslav Government, including interests 
in which American individuals or entities possessed direct ownership, 
or in which they possessed indirect ownership through entities organ- 
ized in foreign countries. 
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Legislative documents— 

Printed hearings. 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 770, 81st Cong.). 

Minority report (H. Rept. No. 770, pt. 2). 

Conference report (H. Rept. No. 1693, 81st Cong.). 

Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, July 5, 
1949, pp. 9008-9029; July 6, 1949, pp. 9153-9157; March 7, 
1950, pp. 3008-3015). 

Public Law 455, approved March 10, 1950. 

2. Payment of compensation to the Swiss Government—H. R. 2388, 
H. R. 4892.—Legislation of this character was urged by the Under 
Secretary of State in a letter to the Speaker dated January 3, 1949. 
Legislation to authorize payment of the $10,607,000 in claims then 
firm by agreement between Switzerland and the United States passed 
the Senate and was reported to the House by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs during the EKightieth Congress, but was not acted 
upon because of the press of other legislation. 

During the first session of the Eighty-first Congress, the matter 
was considered anew. H. R. 2388, raising the authorization to 
$16,000,000, was introduced by the late chairman of the committee, 
the Honorable Sol Bloom, on February 7. On April 27, followin 
its consideration in executive session, H. R. 4392, a new bill identica 
with its predecessor, was introduced by the chairman. H. R. 4392 
was considered in executive session, ordered reported, and reported 
on May 3. On May 10 it passed the House. On May 23 the meas- 
ure passed the Senate, all after the enacting clause being stricken and 
the provisions of the Senate companion bill, S. 612, being substituted. 

The conferees appointed by both Houses to consider the measure 
met on June 20. The substantial differences between the House 
version and the Senate version of the bill pertained to the amount 
to be authorized and the scope of the settlement. The House ver- 
sion set the amount at not to exceed $16,000,000; the Senate version 
set the amount of $10,607,000. The intention behind the House 
version was that the legislation should authorize an amount suffi- 
ciently large to pay for the principal on all claims now agreed to, 
plus all possible further relevant claims for damages as may be avreed 
upon by the two Governments, and also to pay such interest on these 
claims as the United States Government may concede to be allowable 
under the traditional rules of international law. The House version 
would leave the adjustment of amounts to the further action which 
will be necessary for the settlement of principal on such claims as had 
been agreed to by the two Governments at the time of the introduction 
of the legislation. The members of the committee of conference 
representing the Senate receded and thus the House version was the one 
accepted. ‘Two days later the House and the Senate adopted the 
conference report. The measure was approved by the President on 
June 28 and became Public Law 136. 

The purpose of the act is simple. It provides that the Secretary 
of State is authorized to pay to the Government of Switzerland suc 
sums as the Secretary of State, in consultation with the Secretary of 
the Army, shall determine to be necessary to provide compensation 
for losses and damages inflicted on persons and property in Switzerland 
during World War II by units of the United States armed forces in 
violation of neutral rights. It further provides that the total amount 
of compensation authorized shall not exceed $16,000,000. The 
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damage in question resulted principally from misdirected bombs which 
fell on 36 Swiss cities or towns, giving rise to 5,400 individual claims, 
and secondarily from crash landings, giving rise to 167 claims. 

The liability of a belligerent for damage inflicted upon interests in 
the territory of a neutral country incident to wartime operations is 
a generally recognized precept of international law. Both enemy 
countries and ‘Allied countries have recognized the obligation to 
compensate neutral countries for damage caused by the dropping 
of bombs or the crash landing of military aircraft on neutral territo 
during World War II. Germany has compensated Ireland for suc 
damage, Russia has compensated Sweden, Great Britain has com- 
pensated Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and Turkey. Italy has agreed 
to pay Spain for such damage. 

Legislative documents— 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 502, 8ist Cong.). 

Conference report (H. Rept. No. 877). 

Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, May 
9, 1949, pp. 6013-6023; May 10, p. 6084). 

Public Law 136, approved June 28, 1949. 

3. Payment of compensation to the Portuguese Government—H. R. 
9484.—On March 20, 1950, the Secretary of State in a letter to the 
Speaker recommended the passage of legislation to compensate the 
Portuguese Government for damage inflicted upon the Portuguese 
territory of Macao by United States armed forces during World War 
II in violation of neutral rights. H. R. 9484, to accomplish this 
purpose, was introduced by Hon. John Kee, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, on August 21, 1950. It was referred to a 
special ad hoc subcommittee (see p. 4 above) on August 24, 1950. 

he following day the full committee adopted the favorable recom- 
mendation of the subcommittee and unanimously ordered the bill 
reported. : 

The losses and damages in question are based on three incidents 
of bombing of Macao, a Portuguese possession on the coast of China, 
by units of the United States Army Air Force on January 16, Feb- 
ruary 25, and June 11, 1945. The amount involved is $202,559.52, 
together with such sums as may be necessary to include interest 
from December 31, 1949, to the date of payment. The principle 
involved in this bill is the same as that in the legislation compensating 

The bill passed the House August 30, 1950, and the Senate on 
December 13. With the approval of the measure by the President on 
December 21, 1950, it became Public Law 886. 

Legislative documents— 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 3007, 8ist Cong.). 

Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, August 
30, 1950, p. 14071). 

Public Law 886, approved December 21, 1950. 

4. Payment of certain claims against the United States—H. R. 2281, 
S. 937.—In a letter to the Speaker of January 27, 1949, the Secretary 
of State recommended legislation to enable the United States Govern- 
ment to effect settlement of certain outstanding claims against the 
United States in the total sum of $23,384.03. These claims, advanced 
through diplomatic channels, were as follows: 

(a) Claim of the Government of Great Britain on behalf of John 
Bailey of H. M. S. Orion in the sum of £750 ($3,024.38) arising as a 
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consequence of personal injuries inflicted upon him by John Ittner, 
United States Navy, at Seattle, Wash., on July 16, 1939; 

(6) Claim of the Government of Great Britain on behalf of the 
parents of the late J. D. Wiggins, of the British vessel Sambre, in the 
sum of £3,000 ($12,097.50) arising out of the death of the latter as a 
consequence of shots fired by John B. Coyne, United States Navy, an 
armed sentry aboard the U. S. S. Carter Hall at Shanghai, China, on 
November 23, 1945; 

(c) A claim of the Government of Great Britain for reimbursement 
in the sum of £721.0.5 ($2,907.52) representing the pro rata share of 
the United States of the sum paid to the Government of Spain by the 
Government of Great Britain, as a consequence of damages caused in 
the bombing of the Spanish vessel Christina at Sete, France, in an 
attack by joint air forces of the United States and Great Britain, 
respectively, on June 25, 1944; and 

(d) A claim of the Government of Norway on behalf of Trygve 
Jorgensen in the sum of 19,650 patacas ($5,354.63), as a consequence 
of personal injuries sustained by him when the ship Masbate, of which 
he was captain, was attacked by United States military aircraft in 
the harbor of Macao, a Portuguese possession on the coast of China, on 
February 25, 1945. 

On February 3, 1949, H. R. 2281, to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to effect the payment of these claims, was introduced by the 
late chairman of this committee, the Honorable Sol Bloom. S. 937, 
its companion bill, passed the Senate March 18, 1949, without amend- . 
ment. This bill was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
March 22, and was considered in executive session April 27. On 
May 3, it was again taken up in executive session, and reported favor- 
ably without amendment. On July 11, it passed the House, with an 
amendment, deleting from the bill the $3,024.38 claim of Stoker 
John Bailey, thus reducing the total amount authorized to $20,359.65. 
On July 14, the Senate agreed to the House amendment, and adopted 
a perfecting amendment with respect to the total amount, which 
was agreed to by the House on July 18. This merely reaffirmed the 
position of the House on the measure. With the approval of the 
measure 1 week later, it became Public Law 182. 

Legislative documents— 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 503, 81st Cong.). 

Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, July 11, 
1949, pp. 9409-9420; July 18, p. 9881). 

Public Law 182, approved June 25, 1949 

5. Claims of certain officers and employees of the Foreign Service— 
H. R. 4106.—Approximately 62 officers and employees of the United 
States Foreign Service suffered losses of personal property by reason 
of war conditions beyond their personal control. The claims of 46 
of these individuals were placed before the Congress by the Depart- 
ment of State in May 1948, but no action was taken during the 
EKightieth Congress because of the pressure of other legislation. To 
these 46, the Department of State added 16, making 62 individuals 
with claims totaling $161,007.18. The Under Secretary of State in a 
letter to the Speaker of April 1, 1949, laid these claims before the 
Eighty-first Congress. In the letter, he noted that except for a very 
few cases additional claims of this nature would not be submitted to 
this or succeeding Congresses. 
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Previous action had been taken by the Congress in 179 cases of 
similar nature, totaling $285,205.71. The relevant legislation is 
Private Law 145, Seventy-eighth Congress (81 claims, totaling 
$141,037.61); Private Law 13, Seventy-ninth Congress (57 claims, 
totaling $90,131.41); and Private Law 188, Eightieth Congress (41 
claims, totaling $54,036.69). 

H. R. 4106, designed to reimburse the claimants involved, was 
introduced in the House on April 7, 1949. It was considered by the 
committee on May 2 and favorably reported. The measure passed 
the House without amendment on May 17 under Private Calendar 
proceedings. It passed the Senate on February 1, 1950, with a 
technical amendment, substituting “‘the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay” for “there is here ‘by authorized to be 
appropriated and there is hereby appropriated’. The House agreed 
to the Senate amendment on February 6, and on February 10 the 
measure was approved by the President as Private Law 355. 

Legislatwe documents— 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 493, 8ist Cong.). 

Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, May 17, 
1949, p. 6455; February 6, 1950, pp. 1489-1490). 

Private Law 355, approved February 10, 1950. 

6. Settlement of certain Finnish claims—House Joint Resolution 876, 
Senate Joint Resolution 135.—House Joint Resolution 376, to settle 
the claims arising out of the requisitioning of Finnish vessels by the 
United States, was introduced on October 14, 1949, and was considered 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs in executive session on October 
18, when it was favorably reported. Previously the members of the 
committee had individually studied the documents and the legal 
arguments involved in the legislation. Senate Joint Resolution 135, 
a similar bill, passed the Senate October 17. 

The proposition contained in the joint resolution is simple: To 
— a direct appropriation to settle claims by the Government of 

‘inland on behalf of certain Finnish shipowners growing out of requi- 
sitions made by this Government during World War II of 15 Finnish 
ships. The claims would be settled by transfer of the appropriate 
amount of money to the Finnish Government, and further claims in 
connection with the circumstances would then be foreclosed. ‘‘This 
course,’ states the committee report, ‘‘will involve the yielding by 
the United States on certain theoretic legal defenses against the claims. 
The sum involved is $5,500,000 plus a small margin for interest. The 
impact upon the fiscal situation will be less than indicated by that 
figure, however, for a sum of $2,601,794 now being held in a special 
account in the T: ‘easury for satisfaction of the interests of the original 
owners will be covered into the Treasury immediately upon settlement 
by the course here proposed.” 

The provisions of the measure were embodied in the Second Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1950 (H. R. 6427), the conference report on 
which was agreed to by both Houses on October 19, thus clearing the 
measure for approval by the President. It was approved October 28, 
1949, as Public Law 430. 

Legislative documents— 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 1457, 81st Cong.). 

Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, October 
19, 1949, pp. 15281-15282), 

Public Law 430, approved October 28, 1949. 
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7. Settlement of intercustodial conflicts involving enemy property 
(German enemy assets)—House Joint Resolutions 294, 476, aa 516.— 
House Joint Resolution 294, approving an agreement relating to the 
resolution of conflicting claims to German enemy assets and related 
protocol, authorizing the President to enter into the agreement or 
other agreements similar in character with certain countries, and au- 
thorizing necessary appropriations, was introduced on July 7, 1949. 
On May 18, 1950, the chairman of the committee introduced House 
Joint Resolution 475 embodying certain changes, and appointed a 
special subcommittee (see p. 4 above) to study the matter. The 
subcommittee held hearings, considered the joint resolution in execu- 
tive session on July 26, 1950, and moved to report favorably to the 
full committee. On July 26 and July 27 the full committee took up 
the question. A clean bill, House Joint Resolution 516, incorporat- 
ing certain recommendations and drafting changes made by the com- 
mittee, was introduced on July 31. The following day the full com- 
mittee considered the clean bill and ordered it reported favorably. 

The Crimean (Yalta) Conference in February 1945 declared the 
obligation of Germany to pay reparations to the Allies. The Berlin 
(Potsdam) Conference in July and August 1945 divided the world 
into two zones for reparations purposes. Russia and Poland were 
allocated one share. Reparation claims of all other countries were to 
be met from the western zones of Germany and from appropriate 
German external assets. An agreement for the distribution of western 
zone reparations and German external assets was reached in Paris 
in 1946. The Paris Act, signed by 18 countries, created an Inter- 
Allied Reparation Agency, with its seat at Brussels, Belgium, to 
handle the allocation of various categories of reparations. The Paris 
agreement also directed that each signatory— 
shall under such procedures as it may choose, hold or dispose of German enemy 
assets within its jurisdiction in manners designed to preclude their return to 
German ownership or control and shall charge against its reparation share such 
assets— 
minus certain deductions. Thus, German external assets within the 
United States, which are allocated to the United States, are designated 
as part of its share of reparation. Under the War Claims Act of 1948 
(62 Stat. 1240) provision is made for the utilization of the proceeds 
of these assets in the United States for the payment of personal 
injury and other types of war damage claims of American citizens, 
including compensation for injuries suffered by Americans held as 
prisoners by the enemy. 

In view of the conflicts bound to arise regarding custody of enemy 
assets, the United States Government has entered into negotiations 
with other countries te reach agreement on the problem. An example 
is the Brussels agreement of 1947, signed by the United States, 
Canada, the Netherlands, Denmark, Luxemburg, and Belgium. The 
adherence of the United States was, of course, made conditional upon 
the enactment of necessary legislation. 

House Joint Resolution 516 is intended to give the President or his 
designee the authority to negotiate and carry out international settle- 
ment of intercustodial conflicts involving these assets. The Brussels 
agreement is the prototype of the agreements contemplated under 
authority of this measure. The types of property covered by this 
agreement, over which conflicts may arise, are securities, negotiable 
instruments, currency, warehouse receipts, foreign currency banking 
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deposits, decedents’ estates, trusts, and the property in one signatory 
country of corporations organized under the laws of another signatory 
country or under the laws of Germany. 

The resolution provides further that the authority granted to the 
President in the resolution shall extend only to agreements with 
governments with which the United States was not at war in World 
War II. That policy is restated in paragraph (2) as— 
protecting and making available for utilization the American and nonenemy in- 
terests in such property and further the elimination of enemy interests in such 
property and the efficient administration and liquidation of enemy property in 
the United States. 

Paragraph (3) involved a knotty problem over the definition of 
“enemy national.’”’ Article 21 of the Brussels agreement fixes a cut- 
off date of September 1, 1939; therefore, there are excluded from the 
Brussels agreement those refugees who were required to leave Germany 
and Austria subsequent to September 1, 1939. These people were 
never enemies of the United States. They were never sympathizers 
of Germany, but they were required because of either religious or 
political beliefs to leave these nations. Paragraph (3) directs the 
President in future negotiations to use every possible effort to accord 
these people equal treatment to that accorded United States nationals. 
The Committee on Foreign Affairs was very careful to put in a savings 
clause as a condition precedent by defining the class of persons for 
whom treatment equal to that accorded United States nationals in 
intercustodial agreements shall be sought. These are persons who 
were citizens or residents of enemy countries “before or during World 
War IL” and who “were deprived of full rights of citizenship or sub- 
stantially deprived of liberty by laws, decrees, or regulations of such 
enemy country discriminating against racial, religious or political 
groups.” Additional conditions specify who of this general class can 
qualify. There is a cut-off date—the effective date of House Joint 
Resolution 516. On that date those of the class generally described 
above (1) must be permanent residents of the United States, and (2) 
must have declared their intention to be citizens. Further, the com- 
mittee wrote in a provision that those who can meet the specific con- 
ditions at the cut-off date must have acquired United States citizen- 
ship prior to the effective date of any intercustodial agreement “‘here- 
after negotiated.’ 

Paragraph (4) provides that reimbursement payments are to be 
administered as vested property. The treatment of reimbursement 
payments under intercustodial conflicts as vested property will insure 
that the net proceeds of these payments will be available for war 
claims purposes. No appropriation is required in the legislation and 
none is authorized. 

The measure passed the House without amendment on August 14, 
1950. It was reported out by the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions on September 5, 1950 and passed the Senate on September 22. 
It was approved by the President September 28 as Public Law 857. 

Legislative documents— 

Printed hearings. 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 2770, 81st Cong.). 

Consideration on House I Misaatenioned Record, August 
14, 1950, pp. 12672-1267: 

Public Law 857, approved Sesion 28, 1950. 
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B. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Reorganization—H. R. 3569, S. 1704.—The activities and re- 
sponsibilities of the Department of State was been greatly increased 
since the 1930’s as a result of the growing importance of our leader- 
ship in world affairs. The Department’s work load has also been ex- 
panded by the liquidation of certain war agencies. It has been ap- 
parent that the organization of the Department needed to be strength- 
ened, particularly at the top level, in order to enable it to meet these 
new responsibilities. 

In a message to the Congress on March 4, 1949, the President pro- 
posed legislation to reorganize the Department of State. The proposal 
reflected the findings and recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government (H. 
Doc. 79, 8lst Cong.). The Hoover recommendations were based 
upon the plan of reorganization previously devised by the Department 
in 1948. 

On March 15, H. R. 3559, to strengthen and i improve the organiza- 
tion and ctidniainedines of the Department of State, and for other 
purposes, was introduced and referred to this committee, which 
considered the measure on April 26, 27, and 28. It was reported 
favorably without amendment on May 3. The Senate version, 
S. 1704, passed the Senate May 6. On May 12, S. 1704 passed the 
House with provisions of H. R. 3559, with one > substantive amend- 
ment retaining the functions of the Board of Examiners of the F oreign 
Service and a perfecting amendment thereto. The Senate agreed to 
the House amendments on May 16, and on May 26 the measure was 
approved by the President and became Public Law 73. 

The legislation differs from the Hoover report in three main respects: 

(1) It retains the Counselor, whom the Department considers necessary 
for departmental operation—the Hoover Commission recommended 
the abolition of this office; (2) the Hoover Commission also recom- 
mended that two Deputy Under Secretaries of State be created, but 
the legislation leaves the Secretary free to designate two of his Assist- 
ant Secretaries to serve in the capacity of Deputy Under Secretaries 
by not freezing two individuals into the deputy positions it is antici- 
pated that the Department will gain more flexibility and consequently 
more effective administration; and (3) the Commission proposed the 
abolishment of the post of esas General of the Foreign Service. 
The legislation does not abolish this post. 

The legislation has as its purpose to make it possible for the De- 
partment of State more adequately to fulfill its responsibilities as the 
staff arm of the Government in the field of foreign affairs. It pro- 
vides that the Department shall have, in addition to the Secretary 
of State, an Under Secretary of State and 10 Assistant Secretaries of 
State, 2 of whom may be designated by the Secretary as Deputy 
Under Secretaries. It provides that the Counselor and the Legal 
Adviser of the Department shall be on an equal basis in rank with 
the Assistant Secretaries. All of these officers are subject to Presi- 
dential appointment with senatorial confirmation. The bill estab- 
lishes unequivocally the authority of the Secretary to administer the 
Department. It revises various terms of existing statutes vesting 
authority in departmental matters in officers within the Department 
and places all such responsibilities in the Secretary himself. It repeals 
the preexisting statutes which it succeeds. No new costs are 
involved. 
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The new establishment at the top level, working through the im- 
proved chain of command, should insure throughout the Department 
of State vigorous action and immediate responsiveness to the direct- 
ing will. It should be another significant element in enabling the 
Department to come fully to grips ; with the problems of the United 
States in international affairs. 

The 10 Assistant Secretaries called for by Public Law 73 carry the 
following titles: 

Assistant Secretary of State—Deputy Under Secretary. 

Assistant Secretary of S Deputy Under Secretary for Admin- 
istration. 

Assistant Secretary of State—Public Affairs. 

Assistant Secretary of State—Congressional Relations. 

Assistant Secretary of State—Economic and Social Policy. 

Assistant Secretary of State—International Organization Affairs. 

Assistant Secretary of State—American Republics Affairs. 

Assistant Secretary of State—European Affairs. 

Assistant Secretary of State—Far Eastern Affairs. 

Assistant Secretary of State—Near Eastern and African Affairs. 

Legislative documents— 
Message from the President (H. Doc. No. 98, 81st Cong.). 
Printed hearings. 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 500, 81st Cong.). 

Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, May 12, 
1949, pp. 6250-6263). 

Public Law 73, approved May 26, 1949. 

2. Transfer of international broadcasting. facilities from the RFC to the 
Department—H. R. 2282.—During the first session of the Eighty-first 
Congress, the committee took action on a legislative proposal inv olvi ing 
the only completely Government-owned broadcasting facilities in this 
country. The proposal had been put forward by the Under Secret ary 
of State, in a letter to the Speaker dated January 10, 1949, to eliminate 
unnecessary and cumbersome transactions related to the operation of 
three broadcasting stations of the Voice of America. One of the 
stations is in Ohio; the other two are in California. The sites had been 
acquired and the structures built by the Defense Plant Corporation in 
1943 and 1944. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, as suc- 
cessor to that Corporation, took title to these facilities. 

H. R. 2282, directing the RFC to transfer the facilities together with 
equipment and other property to the Secretary of State, was intro- 
duced on February 3 and, following its consideration on April 27, was 
reported favorably and unanimously without amendment. The bill 
passed the House under Consent Calendar proceedings on May 2. 
The Senate passed the measure on June 21 with two technical amend- 
ments. ‘These were concurred in by the House July 1, thus clearing 
the bill for Presidential approval which was given July 9, when 
H. R. 2282 became Public Law 161. 

The transfer of the land and buildings, as authorized by the legis- 
lation, has the advantage of consolidating the ownership of the plants 
and the transmitting facilities in the Department of State. Thereby, 
it promotes administrative efficiency and economy by centralizing in 
the Secretary of State both title to and use of the property in question. 
Utilization of the facilities should materially assist the Secretary in 
performing his duties under the United States Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange Act of 1948 (Public Law 402, 80th Cong.). 
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Legislative documents— 
Committee report (H. Rept. No. 486, 81st Cong.). 
Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, May 2, 
1949, p. 5544; July 1, p. 8970). 
Public Law 161, approved July 9, 1949. 
3. Increasing the annuities of annuitants under the Foreign Service 
retirement and disability system—H. R. 2786 and H. R. 9002.—This 
bill stems from a letter of the Secretary of State to the Speaker, 
dated February 8, 1949. It originated with H. R. 2786, introduced 
by the late chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the Hon- 
orable Sol Bloom, on February 16, 1949, in response to the Sec ‘retary’s 
letter. On May 19, 1950, the Honorable John Kee, present chairman 
of the committee, referred the bill to a special subcommittee (see 
p. 4 above). The subcommittee met in executive session on June 
29, 1950, to consider the matter. Following the introduction of a 
clean bill, H. R. 9002, embodying certain changes as developed by 
the subcommittee’s study, the subcommittee that same day voted 
to report H. R. 9002 favorably to the full committee. On July 12, 
1950, the full committee in executive session adopted the subcom- 
mittee’s recSmmendation and voted to report the bill favorably 
without amendment. It passed the House on July 27, 1950. 
The purpose of the bill is primarily to correct an inequitable situa- 
tion existing with respect to retired Foreign Service officers or their 
widows. Today’s Foreign Service officer on active duty can look 
forward to retiring with a much higher base salary on which to 
compute his retirement annuity than his fellow officers who have 
already retired. Increased living costs have diminished the value of 
annuities based on the lower Foreign Service salary rates which 
prevailed before the Congress enacted the Foreign Service Act of 
1946. The Eightieth Congress took care of this situation with respect 
to civil service personnel, by enacting the Langer-Chavez-Stevenson 
Act of February 28, 1948. That act met the high cost of living 
by granting retired civil service personnel an increase in annuity 
of 25 percent or $300, whichever is less. H. R. 9002 does the same 
thing for retired Foreign Service personnel. The bill would affect 
some 286 Foreign Service annuitants presently on the retirement rolls 
of the Foreign Service, including 46 widows, most of them in bad 
financial straits. 
The average increase in annuities would be $200, and the total cost 
for the first year would amount to $58,000. On the basis of life 
expectancy, the cost over a period of 20 years will diminish gradually. 
Specifically, the bill has two sections. One deals with Foreign 
Service officers retiring on full annuities and the other with officers 
or their beneficiaries retiring on reduced annuities. In each category 
progressively smaller increases are granted as the individual’s service 
lengthens under the higher pay schedules of the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946. Thus, an officer retiring prior to November 13, 1946, the 
effective date of the Foreign Service Act, receives the largest amount 
payable, those retiring within the following year a smaller amount, 
and so on. Reductions occur each year until officers retiring after 
November 13, 1950, will receive no increase at all. This is a fair 
principle. No officer will receive an increase in annuity who is pres- 
ently receiving the maximum annuity authorized in the Foreign 
Service Act. 
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Foreign Service officers or their widows now receiving the smaller 
annuities will, if the bill is enacted, receive a larger percentage increase. 
For example, a Foreign Service officer, retiring prior to the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, presently receiving an annuity of $3,000 would 
receive another $300 under the bill, or a percentage increase of 10 
percent; an officer or widow presently receiving an annuity of $1,200 
would likewise receive under this bill $300, or a percentage increase of 
25 percent. 

No final action was taken in the Senate. 

Legislative documents— 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 2535). 
Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, July 27, 
1950, p. 11391). 


C. INTERNATIONAL Pusiic Events 


1. Invitation to hold 1956 Olympic Games at Detroit—House Joint 
Resolution 178, Senate Joint Resolution 56.—After an investigation 
and selection made by a committee of the United States Olympic As- 
sociation, the city of Detroit was designated as the site of the Olympic 
Games when they are next held in the United States. House Joint 
Resolution 178, reported favorably and unanimously without amend- 
ment by the Committee on Foreign Affairs on March 9, 1949, simply 
would give official United States sanction to the extension of an invi- 
tation by the United States Olympic Association to the International 
Olympic Committee to hold the games in Detroit, Mich., in 1956. 
On March 16, 1949, in lieu of its own bill the House passed an identical 
measure, Senate Joint Resolution 56, previously passed by the Senate, 
which was approved by the President and became Public Law 22 on 
March 23. No fiscal expenses to the United States Government are 
involved in this legislation. 

Legislative documents— 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 240, 81st Cong.). 

Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, March 
16, 1949, p. 2667). 

Public Law 22, approved March 23, 1949. 

2. Participation in inernational exposition at Port-au-Prince, Haiti— 
House Joint Resolution 213, House Joint Resolution 297, Senate Joint 
Resolution 79.—The Congress has in the past authorized United States 
participation in several international expositions in Latin America: 

(a) National Ecuadorian Exposition at Quito in 1909 in celebration 
of 100 years of independence (Public Law 141, 60th Cong.); 

(b) Fine arts expositions at Buenos Aires, Argentina, and San- 
tiago, Chile, in 1910 (Public Law 62, 61st Cong.); 

(c) Panamanian National Exposition of 1916, marking the four- 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of the Pacific Ocean by 
Balboa (Public Law 295, 63d Cong., and Public Law 26, 64th Cong.); 
and 

(2) Brazilian Centennial Exposition of 1922-23 (Public Law 109, 
67th Cong.). 

Thus, the Committee on Foreign Affairs had ample precedent to 
guide it during the Eighty-first Congress when considering the desir- 
ability of United States participation in another exposition. This is 
the International Exposition scheduled to be held in Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti, beginning in December 1949, in celebration of the two-hun- 
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dredth anniversary of the founding of Port-au-Prince, capital of the 
Haitian Republic. The matter was discussed in executive session on 
July 12 and 13. On the latter day, a rewritten measure, House Joint 
Resolution 297, was introduced. The following day, the matter was 
again con sidered, and the measure was reported unanimously, with 
an amendment lowering the authorized appropriation from $200,000 
to $170,000. On August 12 Senate Joint Resolution 79, containing 
four perfecting amendments adopted by the Senate, was substituted 
for the similar House measure, House Joint Resolution 297, and 
passed in lieu thereof. It was approved by the President on August 
19, and became Public Law 251. 
The legislation authorizes United States participation in the exposi- 
tion under a commissioner, to be eee or designated by the 
President on recommendation of the Secretary of State and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The commissioner will be generally 
responsible to the Secretary of State for performance of his duties. 
The United States will have a permanent building, provided that 
arrangements are completed with Haiti for the conveyance of neces- 
sary land. It is intended that following the exposition the building 
will be used for United States Government informational and cultural 
programs in Haiti. If the necessary site arrangements are not made, 
the United States will rent space necessary for its participation. 
Appropriate authorizations are included for both the erection of a 
building and the rental of space, if necessary. 
The $170,000 authorized to be appropriated for the purposes of the 
egislation will, in the words of the committee report— 
enable the United States to avail itself of a large opportunity to demonstrate its 
friendship with a neighboring republic and to contribute to the success of the ex- 
position which will exemplify the progress made by the Haitian people. 
Legislative documents— 
Committee report (H. Rept. No. 1067, 81st Cong.). 
Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, August 
1, 1949, p. 10712; August 12, pp. 11627-11629). 
Public Law 251, approved August 19, 1949. 
3. California World Progress Erposition- ~House Joint Resolution 
484.—House Joint Resolution 434, providing for recognition and en- 
dorsement of the California World Progress Exposition was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs on March 6, 1950. It was con- 
sidered in executive session and ordered favorably reported on June 
26 and passed the House on July 10. On August 9, 1950, it passed 
the Senate with an amendment limiting the participation in the expo- 
sition to foreign nations rather than ‘‘nations of the democratic world” 
as contained in the House version. The Senate amendment was 
adopted by the House on August 14, thus completing congressional 
action. The resolution was approv ed by the President on August 21, 
1950, as Public Law 726. 
The purpose of the resolution is simple: It authorizes and requests 
the President to grant recognition to the California World Progress 
Exposition to be held in San Diego by some suitable and proper means 
and to invite the participation of forei ign nations in the celebration. 
This (ype of legislative action has ample precedent in the records 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. Since 1937, nine legislative 
proposals authorizing officis al invitation or participation in fairs and 
expositions in different parts of the country have been approved by 
this committee and have become law. The types of fairs and exposi- 
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tions represented by these precedents are two: Those commemorating 
a date, a person, or an event; and those promoting commerce, trade, 
or some special aspect of international relations. The precedents are 
generally of two types: Those authorizing the United States Govern- 
ment participation through an appointed commission and involving 
an expenditure of funds, and those authorizing the President of the 
United States to invite either the States of the Union or foreign nations 
or both to participate and involving no expenditure of Government 
funds. 

Of the latter type, there are six precedents authorizing the type of 
action contemplated by House Joint Resolution 434. One of the 
precedents deals with a previous exposition in San Diego. The prec- 
edents are: 

(a) Public Resolution 5, Seventy-fifth Congress, 1937 (50 Stat. 
19).—Greater Texas and Pan American Exposition. 

(6) Public Resolution 66, Seventy-fifth Congress, 1937 (50 Stat. 
540).—Oil World Exposition, Houston, Tex., 1937. 

(c) Public Law 337, Seventy-fifth Congress, 1937 (50 Stat. 472).— 
International Petroleum E xposition, Tulsa, Okla., 1938. 

(d) Public Resolution 15, Seventy-sixth Congress, 1939 (53 Stat. 
741).—Golden Empire Centennial, Sacramento, Calif. 

) Publie Law 103, Seventy-sixth Congress, 1940 (53 Stat. 796).— 
International Petroleum Exposition, Tulsa, Okla., May 1940. 

(f) Public Resolution 27, Seventy-sixth Congress, 1939 (53 Stat. 
1003).—San Diego-Cabrillo quadricentennial celebration. 

Legislative documents 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 2342, 81st Cong.). 

Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, July 
1950, p. 9965). 

Public Law 726, approved August 21, 1950. 

4. The ‘he United States International Trade Fair—House Joint 
Resolution 453.—House Joint Resolution 453, authorizing the Presi- 
deat to invite the States of the Union and foreign nations to participate 
in the First United States International Trade Fair, was introduced on 
April 6, 1950, and referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. The 
chairman of the committee referred it initially to a special subcommit- 
tee. (See p. 3 above.) The subcommittee on June 23 agreed unani- 
mously to report the measure to the full committee with one minor 
technical amendment. On June 26 the full committee considered and 
voted to report the joint resolution as amended. It passed the House 
on June 29 and the Senate on August 9, 1950. It was approved by the 
President on August 12 and became Public Law 687. 

The legislation authorized the President to invite the States of the 
Union and foreign nations to participate in the First International 
Trade Fair held in Chicago from August 7 through August 20, 1950. 
This did not involve the question of the fade being held under Govern- 
ment auspices or any financial obligation on the part of the Federal 
Government. The fair was held as a Chicago civic event, financed 
and conducted on a nonprofit basis by private business and industry. 
An advisory committee of nearly 100 Chicago business and industrial 
leaders assisted in the management of the fair. The purpose of the 
fair was to exhibit manufactured products from Chicago, the United 
States, and the world and to bring buyers and sellers together in an 
effort to encourage a greater volume of business. Some 40 nations, 
including the United States, were represented at the fair. 
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Legislative « 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 2343, 81st Cong.). 

Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, June 29, 
1950, pp. 9624-9628). 

Public Law 687 , approved August 12, 1950. 


H. R. 6328, and Senate Joint Resolution 133.—As a gesture of good will 
to Mexico, H. R. 6241 and H. R. 6328, authorizing the return of Mexi- 
can flags captured during the War with Mexico, were introduced on 
September 27 and October 5, 1949 and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. A special subcommittee appointed by the chairman 
(see p. 4 above) on June 29, 1950, considered the legislation and 
recommended the approval of the Senate companion bill, Senate Joint 
Resolution 133 (identical with H. R. 6328) which had passed the Sen- 
ate October 19, 1949. This measure was favorably reported by the 
full committee July 12, 1950, and passed the House July 27. The 
resolution became Public Law 660 upon Presidential approval August 
4, 1950. 
During the committee’s consideration of the measure, the Depart- 
ment of the Army advised the committee that about 66 flags, guidons, 
and other emblems captured by the military forces of the United States 
in the Mexican War are safeguarded in the United States Military 
Academy at West Point. Thirteen are national Mexican colors, and 
the remainder are regimental guidons and markers. They had been 
placed in the Academy by order of President Polk upon the making of 
peace between the United States and Mexico. In approving Senate 
Joint Resolution 133, it was the sentiment of the committee that the 
long era of cordial and fr iendly relations between these neighboring 
re public s could be suitably emphasized at this juncture by ceremonies 
appropriately celebrating the return to Mexico of the colors under 
which its sons fought so gallantly long ago. 
The arrival of the flags in Mexico City was scheduled for Septem- 
ber 10, 1950, aboard a United States military plane. The United 
States Ambassador formally turned them over to President Miguel 
Aleman in a ceremony at the Independence Monument in Mexico City. 
Legislative documents— 
Printed hearings. 
Committee report (H. Rept. No. 2515, 81st Cong.). 
Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, July 27, 
1950, p. 11388). 
Public Law 660, approved August 4, 1950. 
6. Recognition and endorsement of the Inter-American Cultural and 
Trade Center at Miami, Fla.—House Joint Resolution 511.—A large 
group of leaders in government, finance, and civic affairs, assisted by 
technicians, prepared a comprehensive plan for the establishment of 
the center in Miami, to be operated in the national public interest as a 
permanent nonprofit self-sustaining enterprise. All costs are to be 
borne by the State of Florida and the city of Miami. The objectives 
of the center are to provide an opportunity to bring together large 
numbers of people from all the American republics and give recognition 
to their respective cultural, scientific, and artistic achievements, and to 
foster trade between Latin America and the United States by provid- 
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ing opportunity for the participation of small businesses together with - 
adequate merchandising facilities for their products and representa- 
tives. a 
A joint resolution providing for Federal endorsement and recognition 
of the center was reported out unanimously by the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, following favorable recommendation by a special sub- 
committee (see p. 4 above), on August 25,1950. That same day, the 
measure passed the House. It passed the Senate on September 13 
and was approved by the President on September 27 as Public Law 
853. 
Legislative documents— 
Committee report (No report filed). 
Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, August 25, 
1950, p. 13714). 
Public Law 853, approved September 27, 1950. 


D. INTERNATIONAL Pusiic Works 


Considering the vitally important issues of foreign affairs on which 
the committee has had to act, some of the measures discussed under 
this heading are relatively less vital. However, they represent com- 
mitments of the United States, expenditures of public funds in some 
cases, and decisions which the committee reached after careful consid- 
eration. They have practical local consequences for the nations and 
peoples concerned. 

1. Extending time for construction of free bridge across the Rio Grande 
at or near Del Rio, Tex.—H. R. 1360.—The Committee on Foreign 
Affairs considered a somewhat similar bill during the first session of 
the Eighty-first Congress, H. R. 1360, which amended section 2 of 
Public Law 609, Seventy-ninth Congress. It extends the time within 
which construction of this.bridge may be commenced (August 2, 1951), 
and within which it may be completed (August 2, 1953). The measure 
passed the House May 2, the Senate July 26, and was approved August 
2 as Public Law 198. 

Legislative documents— 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 485, 81st Cong.). 

Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, May 2, 
1949, pp. 5543-5544). 

Public Law 198, approved August 2, 1949. 

2. Extending time for construction of toll bridge across the Rio Grande 
at or near Rio Grande City, Tex—H. R. 4022.—Public Law 576, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, authorized construction of this bridge, with a 
stipulation that work should commence within a year after enactment 
(July 31, 1946). Public Laws 331 and 875, Eightieth Congress, each 
granted an additional year, bringing the stipulated time to July 31, 
1949. The committee considered H. R. 4022, to extend the time by an 
additional year, and reported the measure on July 12, 1949. The bill 
passed the House on July 18, the Senate on July 26, and became 
Public Law 200 upon Presidential approval August 2. 

Legislative documents— 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 1023, 81st Cong.). 

Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, July 18, 
1949, p. 9856). 

Public Law 200, approved August 2, 1949. 
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3. Clarifying and affirming power of Niagara Falls Bridge Commis- 
sion—House Joint Resolution 208.—The Niagara Falls Bridge Com- 
mission is a public agency created by Public Resolution No. 117 of 
the Seventy-fifth Congress for the purpose of constructing, acquiring, 
and maintaining highway bridges across the Niagara River between 
the United States and Canada. The Commission consists of eight 
members, four appointed by the Governor of New York and four by 
the proper authorities of the Province of Ontario, Canada. While 
the Commission is an agency of the United States, because of the 
method of appointment of the members of the Commission provided 
by the act of Congress, it has a somewhat international character and 
it enjoys the cooperation of the governmental authorities on both 
sides of the international boundary. 

House Joint Resolution 208, to amend the legislation creating the 
Commission, was considered and reported by the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs on May 17, 1949, and passed the House June 6. The 
measure passed the Senate August 9, with an amendment clarifying 
the site of the bridge in question, which was agreed to by the House 
the next day. Approval was given August 17 and the measure became 
Public Law 244. 

The purpose of the legislation is to clarify and affirm the power of 
the Niagara Falls Bridge Commission to issue bonds to raise funds 
for the acquisition of international bridges across the Niagara River. 
It relates specifically to a bridge known as the Queenston-Lewiston 
Bridge. The corporation which owns this bridge is now in receiver- 
ship and the Niagara Falls Bridge Commission has an opportunity 
to bid for the bridge at an attractive price. Since it is an important 
highway between the United States and Canada, it is desirable that 
it be kept open and improved for the use of the traveling public. 
The legislation has the approval of the Bridge Commission, the super- 
intendent of public works of the State of New York and the Gover- 
nor’s office of the State of New York. 
Legislative documents— 
Committee report (H. Rept. No. 592, 8ist Cong.). 
Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, June 6, 
1949, p. 7413; August 10, p. 11452). 
Public Law 244, approved August 17, 1949. 
4. Location survey for railroad to connect Alaska and the United 
States—H, R. 2186.—Alaska, once regarded as ‘“‘Seward’s folly,” is 
now an outpost of prime importance to the United States, militarily 
and economically. Strategically, Alaska is vital to the defense of 
the United States and Canada. At one point it is only some 50 
miles from the Soviet Union; it sits astride the great circle air route 
to Soviet Asia. The contmued defense of Alaska and the future 
economic development of the Territory depends in large measure on 
the adequacy of the transportation system. ‘To maintain Alaska as 
a defense outpost, there should be well-developed and secure routes 
of communication usable the year round, and able to handle military 
needs in time of war or emergency. ‘To develop Alaska economically, 
there should be sufficient transportation to serve considerable areas 
of the Territory operating at rates reasonable enough to permit the 
fullest possible movement of foods. At the present time, the prin- 
cipal line of communication between Alaska and the United States 
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is by sea, vulnerable in time of war, and costly in time of peace. 
The Alaska Highway is the other main line of communication. At 
present, there is no adequate road connection between the United 
States and the Alaska Highway, and its use depends on a Canadian 
railroad connection and upon a sea and sea-rail connection. 

These are the factors which the committee weighed in considering 
H. R. 2186, the enactment of which constitutes a first step in deter- 
mining the feasibility of filling the gap. The bill was considered by 
the committee on August 22, 1949, and reported with amendments 
on August 24. The bill as referred to the committee contained au- 
thority for the President to enter into an agreement with Canada 
for the survey, location, and construction of a railroad. The com- 
mittee amendments restricted the authorization to a “location sur- 
vey.” A “location survey,” as the term is used by engineers, is 
a survey to determine and recommend a location. The location 
selected, however, is part of a survey; it is a recommendation and 
does not have the binding legal force that would be true under the 
original wording of the bill. 

The measure, as thus amended by the committee, passed the House 
August 24, the Senate October 17, and was approved by the President 
October 26 as Public Law 391. 

Legislative documents— 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 1318, 81st Cong.). 
Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, August 
24, 1949, pp. 12410-12411). 
Public Law 391, approved October 26, 1949. 

5. Western land boundary fence project—H. R. 4976, S. 1115.—The 
land boundary between the United States and Mexico extends west- 
ward from E] Paso, Tex., 694 miles and forms the southerly boundary 
of New Mexico, Arizona, and California. In 1937 a project was 
initiated to provide for.the fencing of this boundary as an aid to 
the Bureau of Animal Industry of the Department of Agriculture, the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, and the Customs Bureau in 
maintaining their controls at the border and as an aid to demarking 
the boundary line. Through fiscal year 1949 a total of $515,401 has 
been made available for which a total of 145.31 miles of ranch-type 
fence across the open range and 9.60 miles of chain-link fence to 
ports of entry will be provided. The United States section, Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commission, United States and 
Mexico, estimates that an additional 527.13 miles of ranch-type fence, 
14.04 miles of chain-link fence, and 3.07 miles of curb to supplement 
the fence already built will be required to complete the project. 
It has been estimated that the total additional cost will be slightly 
over $2,500,000. 

On June 2, 1949, H. R. 4976 was introduced, authorizing appropria- 
tions for the construction, operation, and maintenance of the western 
land boundary fence project, and for other purposes. August 9, a 
similar bill, S. 1115 passed the Senate; on the following day it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, where the matter was 
under study. No further action was taken on these measures. 

6. Construction of bridge across the St. Lawrence River at Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y.—H. R. 8944.—During the Eighty-first Congress the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs had already considered three bridge 
bills (described above) when H. R. 8944, relating to the construction, 
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maintenance, and operation of the Ogdensburg Bridge across the St. 
Lawrence River, was referred to it on June 26, 1950. In view of this 
prior experience, the committee was able to dispose of this measure 
with dispatch. Following the receipt of reports from the Depart- 
ments of State and Army, the committee on July 17, considered the 
measure in executive session and ordered it favorably reported. It 
passed the House July 27 and the Senate August 9. It was approved 
by the President August 19, 1950, in the form of Public Law 722. 

Legislative documents— 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 2571, 81st Cong.). 

Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, July 27, 
1950 p. 11394). 

Public Law 722, approved August 19, 1950. 

7. Construction of Rainy River toll bridge at Baudette, Minn.—H. R. 
7445.—Following its referral to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
H. R: 7445, authorizing the village of Baudette, Minn., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the Rainy River, was re- 
ferred to a special subcommittee by the chairman on May 19, 1950. 
On August 29 the bill was reported by the full committee with one 
amendment recommended by the subcommittee, designed to extend 
to 30 years the period within which the cost of the bridge must be 
amortized through collection of tolls. The bill authorizes the village 
of Baudette to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Rainy River, so far as the United States 
has jurisdiction over said river, at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation at or near Baudette, Minn., in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the act approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the approval 
of the proper authority in Canada. It passed the House August 31, 
1950 and the Senate on December 13. It became Public Law 884 
with the signature of the President on December 21. 

Legislative documents— 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 3016, 81st Cong.). 

Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, August 
31, 1950, pp. 14196-14197). 

Public Law 884, approved December, 21, 1950. 

8. Construction of the Inter-American Highway—H. R. 7890.—H. R. 
7890, a bill to amend the act of December 26, 1941, providing for co- 
operation with the Central American Republics in the construction of 
the Inter-American Highway, was introduced on March 28, 1950, and 
referred to the Committee. A special subcommittee (see p. 4 above) 
was appointed by the chairman on June 16, 1950, to study the question 
and report its findings and recommendations to the full committee. A 
majority of the subcommittee are members of the consultative subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Foreign Affairs on the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The subcommittee heard testimony on the bill in three execu- 
tive sessions. Testimony was given by Hon. Donald L. Jackson, who 
had recently returned from a study mission to Central America, and 
Hon. Edward G. Miller, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs. 

The bill would have authorized $8,000,000 for a period of 8 years, or 
a total of $64,000,000, to enable completion of the Inter-American 
Highway (a part of the Pan American Highway system) through 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and 
Panama by providing through-highway connections from continental 
United States to the Panama Canal Zone. 
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The subject of an Inter-American Highway is not new to the Con- 
gress. In 1930 the United States Congress gave its first direct support 
to the project for an overland connection between the United States 
and the Canal Zone by providing funds for reconnaissance surveys. 
In 1934 the Congress appropriated $1,000,000, which was used by the 
Bureau of Public Roads largely in the building of bridges or sections of 
highway in the Central American Republics which would be im- 
mediately serviceable as portions of the through highway to be 
constructed. By 1939 this fund was practically exhausted. 

The German submarine campaign in 1940-41 gave special impetus 
to the long-pending project. Public Law 375, approved December 26, 
1941, authorized appropriations of not to exceed $20,000,000 for the 
Inter-American Highway. ‘These appropriations were to be spent 
under an arrangement whereby the United States would contribute 
two-thirds of the costs of the Inter-American Highway, and the 
republics of Central America would make available one-third of the 
total. Most of the $20,000,000 appropriation was expended by the 
end of 1945, although a small balance remains in Guatemala and is 
now being used in work on the Guatemalan section of the highway. 
In 1943 the Congress appropriated an additional $12,000,000 for work 
in Costa Rica, after it was found that existing funds were not sufficient 
to cover the costs of the extraordinarily heavy work in the Costa 
Rican mountains. It was not required that this appropriation be 
matched because it was realized that such matching was beyond Costa 
Rica’s financial capacity. This special fund was exhausted by the 
end of 1945. 

The condition of the Inter-American Highway as of March 31, 
1950, was as follows: Paved, 524 miles or 33 percent; all-weather, 
800 miles or 50 percent; dry weather, 42 miles or 2 percent; impassable, 
239 miles or 15 percent. Of the impassable sections 25 miles are in 
Guatemala, 199 miles in Costa Rica and 15 miles in Panama. 

Mexico, with financial resources superior to those of her smaller 
neighbors to the south, has done what has been described as “an 
excellent job’ on the 1,618 miles of the Inter-American Highway 
which lie within her borders. Of this total, 1,450 miles have been 
paved and the remaining 168 miles are suitable for all-weather use. 
Except for a section of only 25 miles in Guatemala next to the Mexican 
border, where no road now exists, it would be possible to drive toda 
on a paved or all-weather highway from the United States heouah 
Mexico, Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, and Nicaragua all the 
way to the border of Costa Rica. It is in Costa Rica that by far the 
major work still to be done on the highway remains. In that republic 
it will be necessary to construct a total of 199 miles, much of which 
runs over consecutive mountain ranges and through other exceedingly 
difficult terrain. There are also 15 miles in Panama next to the Costa 
Rican border where there is no road at the present time. 

The enactment of the bill was urged by the Department of State 
on the grounds that it is in the mutual economic interest of the United 
States and our Central American neighbors and that it will be of 
benefit to the conduct of our foreign relations with Latin America. 

No further action was taken by the Foreign Affairs Committee on 
this measure, in view of its passage in the form of section 11 of H. R. 
7941, the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1950, approved by the Presi- 
dent, September 7, 1950, as Public Law 769. This omnibus high- 
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way bill had been considered by the Public Works Committees of 
both Houses of Congress. Like H. R. 7890, section 11 amends the 
December 26, 1941 act, except that it reduces the authorization to 
$4,000,000 for fiscal year 1951 and a like sum for fiscal 1952. Not to 
exceed $2,000,000 of the appropriation authorized for each fiscal year 
may be expended without requiring the country or countries in which 
such sums may be expended to match any part thereof, if the Secretary 
of State finds that the cost of constructing the highway in such coun- 
try or countries will be beyond their reasonable capacity to bear. 

Legislative documents 
Public Law 769, section 11, approved September 7, 1950. 





E. IMPLEMENTATION OF TREATIES 


Unless the particular treaty contains a specific provision to the 
contrary, a treaty properly signed and ratified becomes a bindin 
international obligation at the time fixed by its own terms. Wit 
respect to municipal law, however, there are cases where treaties 
contain an express stipulation for legislative implementation or 
belong to a category of treaties which cannot be given force and validity 
as law in the United States without legislative execution. In other 
words, provisions of a treaty may be non-self-executing and hence 
inoperative in the United States unless the Congress enacts the neces- 
sary operative legislation. 

In the leading case of Foster v. Neilson (27 U. 8S. 253, at p. 314 
(1829)), Chief Justice Marshall laid down this fundamental principle 
with respect to the operative effect of treaties in the United States: 
Our Constitution declares a treaty to be the supreme law of the land. It is, 
consequently, to be regarded in courts of justice as equivalent to an act of the 
legislature, whenever it operates of itself without the aid of any legislative pro- 
vision. But when the terms of the stipulation import a contract, when either of 
the parties engages to perform a particular act, the treaty addresses itself to the 
political, not the judicial department; and the legislature must execute the 
contract before it can become a rule for the court. 

It is evident, then, that the fulfillment of our treaty obligations 
often requires action on the part of both: Houses of Congress. Im- 
plementation of treaties to which the United States is a party con- 
stituted an important aspect of the discharge by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of its legislative responsibilities during the Eighty- 
first Congress. ‘These treaties are technical in nature, covering highly 
specialized subjects, and call for cooperative efforts between the 
United States and other governments in matters of mutual concern 
and direct benefit to the peoples of the participating countries. 

1. Development of hydroelectric power at Faleon Dam on the Rio 
Grande by the United States and Mexico—H. R. 5773.—In giving its 
advice and consent to ratification of the water treaty of 1944 between 
the United States and Mexico, the Senate did so with what is known as 
statement of understanding (a). This statement specified that prior 
approval of the Congress would be necessary to an agreement between 
the two countries with respect to the joint construction, operation, 
and maintenance of a power plant at the Falcon Dam on the lower Rio 
Grande. Appropriate legislation, H. R. 5773, was introduced on 
July 26, 1949. <A special subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs (see p. 2, above), appointed to consider the bill, held a hearing 
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on August 17, in which representatives from the Department of State 
and the Federal Power Commission were heard. On August 22 the 
matter was considered in executive session by the full committee and 
was reported with a clarifying amendment. The following day it 
passed the House. H. R. 5773 passed the Senate on September 27. 
It was approved by the President on October 5 and became Public 
Law 312. 

Thus, through prompt committee action, concurred in by both 
Houses, the United States will be in a position to complete con- 
struction of the Falcon Dam and the joint power plant before the 
date specified in the treaty, November 8, 1953, and the power shortage 
in the south Texas region will be materially relieved. 

Legislative documents— 

Printed hearings. 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 1299, 81st Cong.). 

Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, August 

23, 1949, pp. 12317-12318). 
Public Law 312, approved October 5, 1949. 
Tuna fish conventions—H. R. 4205, H. R. 5067, H. R. 6204, H. R. 

8945 and S. 2683.—F ifty years ago the resources of the sea were con- 
sidered inexhaustible; the more fish taken from it, the more there 
seemed to be available. Experience has proved otherwise, and it is 
now abundantly clear that if the sea can be protected from overfishing 
it will continue to produce a maximum quantity of food. The essence 
of United States policy in this respect is ‘‘to secure a mechanism which 
will provide for each high-seas fishery of American concern the possi- 
bility of management, to the end that the population of fish upon 
which the fishery works will be kept at that level at which a maximum 
crop can be harvested year after year, ad infinitum. Carrying out 
such a policy involves international agreements, international bodies, 
legislation, scientific investigation, and regulations. 

To implement the United States-Mexican Convention of 1949 for 
the Establishment of an International Commission for the Scientific 
Investigation of Tuna, and the United States-Costa Rican Convention 
of 1949 for the Establishment of an Inter-American Tropical Tuna 
Commission, H. R. 4205 and H. R. 5067 were introduced on April 12 
and June 8, 1949, respectively. Both measures were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, the chairman of which appointed a 
special subcommittee (see p. 3, above) to consider these bills. On 
September 22, a clean bill (H. R. 6204) was introduced, embodying a 
different approach from the original bills, and was likewise referred to 
the subcommittee for study and recommendation. As a result of 
further study by the subcommittee another clean bill (H. R. 8945) 
was introduced on June 26, 1950. The subcommittee on June 28 
recommended favorable action by the full committee on H. R. 8945. 
On July 27 the full committee considered the bill and reported it with 
two perfecting amendments. The previous day S. 2633, a companion 
bill, had passed the Senate. Accordingly, when H. R. 8945 was called 
up on the floor of the House on August 23, the chairman of the com- 
mittee by unanimous consent brought up the identical bill, S. 2633, 
which was passed in lieu of the House bill with one minor technical 
amendment relating to the title. The following day the Senate agreed 
to the amendment. On September 7, 1950, the bill was approved by 
the President and became Public Law 764. 
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The bill is an “‘enabling act’ that specifies in detail the following: 
(1) The United States side of the administrative machinery and the 
relationships between its various parts; (2) the extent of power of 
United States officials to make rules and regulations and to enforce 
them in carrying out the purposes of the two conventions; (3) the 
nature and extent of penalties for noncompliance with rules and 
regulations; and (4) authorization of appropriation of necessary funds. 
Further, the bill provides for one United States national section, one 
group of commissioners, one enforcement group, and one group of 
advisers to serve both conventions. When meeting with Mexico, the 
Commissioners and the Advisory Committee will act as the United 
States Section of the Commission created pursuant to the United 
States-Mexican Tuna Convention. When meeting with Costa Rica 
and the other parties to the United States-Costa Rican Convention, 
the Commissioners will act as the United States Section of the Inter- 
American Tropical Tuna Commission created by the United States- 
Costa Rica Convention. 

This legislation has the support of the Pacific Coast States and all 
branches of the tuna industry. Representatives of these groups— 
the canners, the tuna boat operators, labor, and the State govern- 
ments—consulted and collaborated with the United States Govern- 
ment in the negotiation of the conventions and in the drafting of the 
legislation. 

Legislative documents— 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 2757, 81st Cong.). 

Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, August 
23, 1950, pp. 13434-13436). 

Public Law 764, approved September 7, 1950. 

3. Whaling convention—S. 2080.—TYhe whaling industry, immortal- 
ized in the literature and lore of the sea, is still today an industry of 
importance in the world. Fictionalized in tradition, it has kept pace 
with developments and is at the present time efficient and modern. 

The principal purpose of S. 2080, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs on August 10, 1949, is to give effect to the Inter- 
national Convention for the Regulation of Whaling of 1946. This is 
a multilateral treaty entered into by the United States and 14 other 
nations, which has been ratified by the United States and went into 
force on February 16, 1948. To implement the convention, the bill 
(1) creates the administrative structure required for United States 
participation; (2) specifies the United States authorities and their 
powers relating to the administration and enforcement of the con- 
vention and the act; (3) specifies the criminal provisions and the 
licensing requirements necessary to regulate whaling by those subject 
to United States jurisdiction; and (4) authorizes the funds necessary 
to fulfill our international obligation. A special subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs (see p. 3 above), appointed by the 
chairman August 23, 1949, had the matter under study. The full 
committee adopted the subcommittee’s favorable report on July 12, 
1950. S. 2080 passed the House on July 27 and was approved by the 
President August 9, 1950, as Public Law 676. 

The whaling industry is rapidly depleting the whale stocks of the 
world, and there are few areas left where whaling operations can be 
profitably sustained on a stable continuing basis. Although the 
United States has no important economic interest in whaling opera- 
tions at the present time, it has an important interest in the conserva- 
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tion of the resources of the sea and a potentially important interest 
in future whaling operations. Whale products are important to the 
world for economic and nutritional reasons. For these reasons inter- 
national cooperation would seem desirable and necessary. 

The cost involved in S. 2080 is nominal, and for this small expendi- 
ture the United States can have a voice in the making of whaling 
regulations and an opportunity to participate in whaling operations 
when interested parties in this country wish to undertake them. 

Legislative documents— 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 2514, 81st Cong.). 

Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, July 27, 
1950, pp. 11386-11388). 

Public Law 676, approved August 9, 1950. 

4. International Convention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries—S, 
2801.—On July 26, 1950, S. 2801, giving effect to the International 
Convention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries signed at Washing- 
ton February 8, 1949, and for other purposes, passed the Senate. 
The Honorable John Kee, chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, referred the bill to a special subcommittee of the full commit- 
tee (see p. 3 above). The subcommittee held open hearings August 
3 and 10, 1950. Witnesses included Members of the House; repre- 
sentatives of the State Department and the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service; interested States, speaking on behalf of their States; 
labor and management in the New England fishing industry; and the 
Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission. 

The subcommittee drafted and recommended the adoption of two 
amendments: (1) to state clearly that neither the bill nor the conven- 
tion is intended to change in any way the powers the States now have 
over their territorial waters, whatever those powers are and whatever 
are now regarded as the extent of territorial waters; and (2) to elimi- 
nate the provision in the bill permitting the courts to prohibit a 
second offender against the regulations from fishing for an indeter- 
minate time. 

The purpose of the convention is to provide international arrange- 
ments to remedy the declining fish stocks by regulating the fishery 
and to conduct the necessary scientific research. The convention 
covers the waters of the Northwest Atlantic Ocean extending roughly 
from the coast of New Jersey northerly to Baffin Bay and easterly to 
42° west longitude. It covers only the high seas of this area and is 
not concerned with the territorial waters of the contiguous nations. 
The over-all area is divided into five subareas, each being based on 
the nature of the fishery—these include the waters off the west coast 
of Greenland, Labrador, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and New 
England. 

The purpose of the bill is to give effect to the convention, consent 
to ratification of which was given by the Senate on August 17, 1949. 
The bill is in the nature of an enabling act, which specifies the United 
States administrative machinery required by the convention and the 
relationships between its various parts, United States arrangements 
for enforcement of the convention and the rules made pursuant to its 
provisions and the nature and extent of penalties for noncompliance 
with rules and regulations made pursuant to the convention and the 
bill. 

The bill does four things: (1) It provides for United States repre- 
sentation on the International Commission (established by the con- 
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vention) composed of representatives of each of the 10 signatory 
nations (United States, United Kingdom, Iceland, Canada, Denmark, 
Norway, France, Italy, Spain, and Portugal); (2) it establishes the 
United States Advisory Committee and sets forth its rights and 
functions; (3) it vests in the Secretary of the Interior administering 
and enforcement authority, together with the power to make rules 
and regulations; and, (4) it describes offenses and sets forth the 
penalties for them. 

The full committee adopted the subcommittee’s favorable recom- 
mendation together with its proposed amendments on August 25, 1950. 
As thus amended, the measure passed the House on September 15. 
The amendments were accepted by the Senate on September 20, thus 
completing congressional action. The bill was signed by the Presi- 
dent on September 27 and became Public Law 845. 

The Northwest Atlantic Fisheries is an important one not only to 
the New England fishery and the United States as a whole, but also to 
other nations of the world. The expenses of the Commission are 
estimated at $5,000 per year; the United States share of the adminis- 
trative expenses of the C ommission is $3,200 per year; enforcement 
costs of the Fish and Wildlife Service, when regulations are adopted 
and become effective, may approximate $60,000 a year; and the addi- 
tional cost of scientific investigation may run to $300,000 per year. 
The policy of the United States has been determined by our ratifica- 
tion of the convention. The act involves no new policy; but seeks to 
make that policy operative. 

Legislative documents— 

Printed hearings. 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 2996, 81st Cong.). 

ee ration on House floor (Congressional Record, Septem- 
ber 5, 1950, pp. 15175-15176). 

Public Law 845, approved September 27, 1950. 

5. Southwestern border projects—H. R. 6031, H. R. 6304, H. R. 7691, 

and S. 8934.—During the second session of the Eighty-first Congress, 
on July 25, 1950, the Committee on Foreign Affairs reported out 
H. R. 6304, the American-Mexican Treaty Act of 19: 50, with clarifying 
amendments. As originally introduced, the bill contained only what 
is now title I, which includes legislation required for the time being to 
enable the United States further to comply with its obligations under 
the water treaty with Mexico, signed February 3, 1944. Title I 
further provides specific legislative authority for the ac quisition of 
lands for the purpose of relocating public utilities in connection with 
the construction of storage dams “and reservoirs on the Rio Grande. 
The authorizations apply only to projects agreed upon by the United 
States and Mexico in accordance with the treaty. Title II, the 
Douglas-Agua Prieta border community sanitary project (Douglas, 
Ariz., and Agua Prieta, Mexico) was originally introduced as H. R. 
7691. Title III, oe the Calexico-Mexicali border community 
sanitation project (Calexico, Calif., and Mexicali, Lower California, 
Mexico) was initially introduced as H. R. 6031. The committee 
combined the substance of all three bills and reported one bill— 
H. R. 6304—with these three titles. Titles II and III relate to 
sewage-disposal projects. 

S. 3934, the original Senate bill, containing only the substance of 
title I, passed the Senate July 26, 1950. On August 7, it was passed 
by the House in lieu of H. R. 6304, after striking out all after the 
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enacting clause of the Senate bill and inserting in lieu thereof the pro- 
visions of H. R. 6304 as reported by the committee. On August 23 
the House agreed to a conference requested by the Senate the previous 
day. The conference report was filed August 29, which was agreed 
to by both Houses on August 30, thus clearing the measure for 
Presidential approval. It was signed on September 13 and became 
Public Law 786. 

The conferees retained the House provisions of title I, but agreed to 
modifications of language which, for the most part, clarified the pro- 
visions of titles II and III without altering the substance. In effect, 
these changes provide that the United States section of the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission, United States and Mexico, 
shall, with the approval of the Secretary of State, determine the 
equitable share of costs of operation and maintenance to be paid by 
the cities of Douglas and Calexico. In the House version the deter- 
mination of cost rested with the Secretary of State. 

Under existing law the municipalities bear the full cost of operating 
and maintaining these projects. However, a tremendous increase in 
population has taken place in the Mexican cities. Agua Prieta is now 
about 3 or 4 times larger than Douglas, its adjoining American city; 
Mexicali is now about 12 times larger than Calexico, its American 
neighbor. When the projects were planned, the cost to be paid by the 
United States cities was determined on the current estimates of popu- 
lation growth on both sides of the border. The Mexican cities have 
grown faster than their United States neighbors, and the rate of 
increase could not be foreseen. Because of this, it may become neces- 
sary for the Federal Government to assume a part of the burden until 
it can settle with Mexico the share to be paid by the Mexican cities. 

In the House version the municipalities would operate and maintain 
the projects. The conference agreement placed this responsibility on 
the International Boundary and Water Commission. In both sanita- 
tion projects, the American municipalities concerned will make an 


“equitable contribution” for operation and maintenance. This 


would have been true in the House version. This principle was not 
changed in the conference agreement. 

As for operation and maintenance by the International Bound: ary 
and Water Commission rather than by the municipalities, the con- 
ferees agreed that a more efficient use of the projects would result 
from Commission operation and maintenance than from municipal 
operation and maintenance. The cities do not have adequate staffs to 
service the projects adequately. When official dealings with the 
Mexican cities are necessary—almost a certainty in projects of this 
type—the municipalities are not adequately equipped, and, as a 
matter of international law, have no authority. Such dealings are in 
law and fact international. The International Boundary and Water 
Commission is equipped to do this. For these reasons, the conferees 
concluded that operation and maintenance by the Commission was 
preferable. 

Legislative documents— 

Printed hearings. 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 2741, Sist Cong.). 

Conference report (H. Rept. No. 3018, S8ist Cong.). 

Consideration on House floor (Congressional Record, August 
7, 1950, pp. 12087-12089; August 30, p. 14066). 

Public Law 786, approved September 13, 1950. 
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F. Arp to Neepy AMERICANS IN CoNNEcCTION With THeEetr ReturRN 
To THE Unirep Srates—H. R. 6274, H. R. 8927 


The committee’s consideration of legislative measures during the 
Eighty-first Congress was not confined to subject matter involving 
the relationship ‘of the United States to other countries. It also 
covered problems which concern only Americans, such as H. R. 8927, 
a bill to authorize aid to needy American nationals in connection 
with their repatriation from foreign countries, and for other purposes. 
The bill’s predecessors were H. R. 6080, H. R. 6081 and H. R. 6274. 
H. R. 6080 and H. R. 6081 had been recommended by the executive 
establishment, but were redrafted in the form of a single bill by a 
special subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Affairs appointed 
to study the question (see p. 3, above). 

H. R. 8927, introduced June 22, 1950, had two main purposes: 
To enable the Department of State and the Federal Security Agency 
to render aid to needy American nationals, except seamen who are 
already provided for by law, in connection with their repatriation 
from foreign countries; and to enable the Secretary of State, upon the 
approval of the C omptrolle r General, to evaluate claims and to waive 
collection of such claims arising from loans heretofore made to desti- 
tute Americans abroad, many of whom lost everything due to the 
recent war and are unable to repay their loans. It was reported out 
by the full committee on June 27, following favorable subcommittee 
recommendation. It failed of passage in the House. 

Legislative documents— 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 2341, 81st Cong.). 


G. EsTABLISHING A COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION— 
H. R. 9039 


Background.—The United States is now engaged in a momentous 
PP with militant communism. It is the struggle of ideologies— 
the contest for human minds. It is abundantly clear that the “will 
to fight” is as vital to success as the weapons of war and manpower. 
We are constantly seeking improvement in the weapons of war so 
that they represent the most up-to-date developments possible. We 
are spending large sums in this endeavor. 

Since 1948 the United States has been engaged in an information 
program designed to tell other countries and peoples about the Uniied 
States. This program has utilized the press, radio broadcasts—the 
Voice of America—and exchange of persons. On August 26, 1950, 
the House approved Y considerably stepped-up program of interna- 
tional information and educational activities. ‘The sum of $62,655,850 
was voted for this item in H. R. 9526, the Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1951. By this action, the House has indicated its close interest 
in our information program and the urgent need for vigorous action 
in this field. 

The rapid development of television as an information medium 
suggests considerable possibilities in the field of Government informa- 
tion and educational activities. The urgency of an all-out informa- 
tion effort suggests the need for a critical over-all study of existing 
activities, as to substantive and technical adequacy in view of new 
communications techniques and the size of the job to be done. 
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Two permanent advisory commissions are now functioning in con- 
nection with the United States program. One is the United. States 
Advisory Commission on Information. The other is the United 
States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange. Both Com- 
missions meet frequently to review and examine in detail the opera- 
tions of the program. ‘Their findings and recommendations have to 
be used in large part in the development of appropriations requests. 
They have also submitted recommendations and proposals for strength- 
ening and expanding the program, which have been communicated 
to the President and Congress. They have, however, not been able 
to undertake the responsibility contemplated in this bill. 

Committee action.—H. R. 9039, establishing a bipartisan com- 
mission to devise more adequate methods of presenting to other 
countries a true picture of the American people, was reported out 
with amendments by the Committee on Foreign Affairs during the 
second session on August 29, 1950. A favorable recommendation 
had been made to the full committee on August 25 by a special sub- 
committee appointed by the chairman, Hon. John Kee, to consider 
the problems involved in the legislative proposal. (See p. 4 above.) 

3. Contents of the bill—As amended by the full committee the bill 
establishes a temporary Commission to do a special job by June 30, 
1951. It will not duplicate work now being done. 

The Commission which this bill would create follows the general 
lines of the Hoover Commission on Reorganization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government. It consists of 12 members, 6 from 
private life and 6 from public life. The six members from public 
life consist of two from the executive branch, two from the Senate, 
and two from the House of Representatives. The appointing au- 
thority is divided between the President of the United States, the 
President of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. Each appoints four, two from private life and two from that 
arm of the Government which he represents. The two major political 
parties will be equally represented in each class of appointment. 

The members of the Commission would serve without pay but 
receive necessary expenses. 

Section 1 of the bill specifically reaffirms the objectives of the 
United States Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948. 
It declares certain objectives as the policy of Congress, all of them 
aimed at stepping up the effectiveness of the United States effort in 
this field. The duty of the Commission is to make a full and com- 
plete study of the operation of existing programs and to determine 
what changes therein are necessary to accomplish the objectives in 
section 1. As introduced, the bill declared one of the objectives to 
be to outline a program for winning the cold war by vigorous prose- 
cution of certain phases of the European recovery program. The 
committee struck this language out, feeling that it went beyond the 
basic purposes of the bill. 

The Commission is required to make a report on or before February 
1, 1951, and it may make supplemental reports as necessary. The 
aim of this is to make sure that the principal report is rendered in 
time for careful consideration by the Congress should additional legis- 
lation be needed. 

The bill does not disturb existing agencies or programs nor does it 
interfere with the review now being carried on by existing agencies. 
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What it does is to direct the Commission to make a study from a 
vantage point not now being utilized. The committee recognized 
the possibility of duplication. To avoid this, the committee amended 
the bill to direct the Commission to coordinate its activities and 
cooperate with existing groups now studying some aspects of the 
program. 

No further action was taken on the bill. 

Legislative documents— 

Committee report (H. Rept. No. 3044, 81st Cong.). 


H. “Tue SENsE oF THE ConGREss” 


Thus far this survey has been concerned only with legislative 
measures—bills and joint resolutions. The committee’s activities 
were not restricted to law-making measures, however, but embraced 
consideration and study of certain simple resolutions and concurrent 
resolutions. Expressing the sense of one or both Houses of Congress, 
such items of committee business often exert far-reaching influence 
on the foreign policy of our country. 

During the Eighty-first Congress there were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs the following, which reflect, as in the case 
of law-making measures, the diversity of the continuous stream of 
problems which the Committee is called upon to examine. The list 
is not complete but has been chosen to illustrate the variety of subject: 

To seek development of the United Nations into a World 
Federation (H. Con. Res. 64-94, 104-6, 118, 113, and 136). 

Protesting the arrest and imprisonment of Archbishop Stepi- 
natz and Cardinal Mindszenty of Hungary (H. Con. Res. 19). 

Extending the cordial greetings of the House to representative 
bodies of the other American Republics on the occasion of Pan 
American Day (H. Res. 187). 

To obtain information from the Secretary of State on the 
Palestine situation (H. Res. 50). 

To obtain information from the Secretary of State on denial 
of visas (H. Res. 196). 

Protesting religious intolerance by certain eastern European 
countries and calling for action by the United Nations General 
Assembly (H. Con. Res. 138-143). 

To express the sense of the Congress with respect to the dispo- 
sition of certain Italian colonies (H. Con. Res. 38). 

Favoring the political federation of Ireland (H. Con. Res. 30, 
H. Res. 270, H. Res. 529, H. Res. 691). 

Expressing the sense of Congress with respect to elimination of 
weapons of mass destruction (H. Con. Res. 180). 

Recommending a special session of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations to deal with disarmament and calling for a 
crusade for world peace and freedom (H. Con. Res. 216, 217, 218, 
and 219). 

Requesting the Secretary of State to furnish full and complete 
answers to questions relating to the foreign policy of the United 
States in the Far East (H. Res. 440). 

To establish the means for obtaining a valid expression of will 
of the people of China and Formosa (H. Con. Res. 230, 231, 232). 
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To favor a Pacific Pact and United States participation therein 
(H. Con. Res. 234-246). 

For the establishment of a United Nations Police Authority 
(H. Con. Res. 253-271, 275, 277, 282, 283). 

Favoring an increased educ ational program by the United 
States in combating communism in foreign countries (H. Res. 


822 
IV. STATISTICAL RECORD 
A. THe Work Loap 
Number of consultative subcommittees__._..._.......---------------- 9 
WNiumiber Of laeumamarve Suncom seees. os ee kee. 18 
Wamber ar oamemeaee Gcmirrenee, Sci eee cack. : 8 
Number of bills and joint resolutions referred to the committee____-_--_-_- 222 
(Of this number 113 are duplicates.) 
Number of simple and concurrent resolutions referred to the committee _ _ _- 183 
(Of this number 85 are duplicates.) 
Number of bills and joint resolutions considered by the committee___-- -- . 115 
(Includes duplicate measures.) 
Number of bills and joint resolutions reported favorably_.___-__.------- 58 
(Includes separate bills incorporated by the committee in omnibus 
bills.) 
Number of bills and joint resolutions favorably reported by committee 
Gnd BONO Peeenns. oo oe a Gene acntet oO okeeee a caeues cd. 50 
(Includes separate bills incorporated by the committee in omnibus 
bills.) 
Number of bills and joint resolutions enacted into law_________._------- 46 
(Includes separate bills incorporated by the committee in omnibus 
bills.) 
Number of hearings conducted on legislation.._.._._..._.._--_-----_- = 273 
(Open and executive sessions.) 
Number of pages of committee hearings------..----.------------ 9, 558 
(Includes printed hearings, stenographic transcripts, and committee 
minutes of open and executive sessions.) 
Number of pages of reports... ......------.------------------------- 988 
Approximate number of witnesses appearing before committee___..-____- 659 
Number of meetings with Rules Committee_..--....-........------ 6 25 
Number of committee reports on bills and resolutions: 
I ce ae ee ee deanna 55 
po Be SERS ie Ses ele ee pe Cueto =z 10 
CORNING is ois idee de datta nn dieae song Soe ee 8 
Adverse reports on resolutions of inquiry. -.-------------------- ‘ é 
I i hea 2 dt ae Ei al ale 76 
Number of messages from the President and Executive communications 
referred to the committee Bre ee ee rere te ee ae da 89 
Number of memorials and petitions referred to the committee_____- 188 
Number of reports requested from Government departments and agencies 
on legislation referred to the committee__----.-..------------ 80 
Approximate number of pages in Congressional Record of House consid- 
eration on bills and resolutions re ported by committee_ __ —- 769 
Approxims ate total authorization in measures considered by committee and 
passed by House and enacted into law_ - - -- _ $11, 934, 987, 000 


(By way of comparison, the money involved in "public bills before 
the committee during the 73d Cong. was $102,000.) 


B. ConsuLTATIVE MEETINGS oF THE FuLL CoMMITTEE 


On many occasions during the Eighty-first Congress, the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs met with offic ials of the executive departments and 
former officials for consultation. 

Maj. Gen. David G. Barr, Director, Joint United States Military 
Advisory Group to the Republic of China, testified on the situa- 
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tion in that country on April 6, 1949. Later that same year, on 
June 30, Maj. Gen. Claire Chennault and Admiral C, M. Cooke, 
United States Navy (retired) discussed the outlook in China. 

Secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder testified on the world 
monetary and economic situation on September 26, 1949. 

The Secretary of State Dean Acheson appeared on June 23, 1949, 
to discuss the general situation in Europe; on January 11, 1950, to 
review objectives of foreign policy throughout the world; on April 4 
on the far eastern situation; on May 2 on his forthcoming trip to 
the meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in London; on Sep- 
tember 11, at a joint meeting with the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, on the fall meeting of the Foreign Ministers’ Conference; 
and on November 28, on the world situation. 

Hon. John J. McCloy, United States High Commissioner to Ger- 
many, discussed conditions in that country on January 24, 1950. 

At the April 4 meeting Secretary Acheson was accompanied by Hon. 
Philip Jessup, adviser to the State Department, and Hon. W. W. 
Butterworth, then Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs. 

Admiral Roscoe H. Hillenkoetter spoke on security matters on 
June 23, 1950; and on the same day Lt. Gen. Curtis LeMay testified. 

On June 26, immediately after the outbreak of the Korean hos- 
tilities an afternoon session was held with Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State Livingston Merchant and Mr. Niles Bond, of the Korean 
desk, Department of State. To keep informed on the Korean 
military situation the committee called on Hon. Frank Pace, Secre- 
tary of the Army, on June 30. Again on July 10, Assistant ves 
of State for Far Esstern Affairs, Dean Rusk appeared. Maj. Gen 
L. L. Lemnitzer gave further background on the war on July 17, 2 25, 
and August 1. 

A report on Greece was obtained from Lt. Gen. James A. Van 
Fleet at the meeting of August 22. 


C. ConsuLTATIVE SUBCOMMITTEE HEARINGS 


The Sube ne on Africa and the Near East met August 23 
and September 1, 1950, to hear Hon. George C. McGhee, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs, 
discuss the situation in the Near East and South Asia. 

The Subcommittee on the Western Hemisphere held a meeting on 
August 1, 1950, to hear Hon. Donald L. Jackson give a report on his 
study mission to Central America, and on August 8 it held a joint 
meeting with the legislative subcommittee on the Inter-American 
Highway at which Hon. Edward G. Miller, Jr., Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs, testified on his recent trip to 
Central America and on the Inter-American Highway bill. 

The Subcommittee on International Organizations met on July 28 
and was given a report on the United Nations and the situation in 
Korea by Hon. John D. Hickerson, Assistant Secretary of State for 
United Nations Affairs. 

The Subcommittee on the Far East and the Pacific Ocean area met 
on August 25 and 31, 1950, to receive up-to-the-minute reports on the 
situation in Korea and the Far East in general. Hon. John Foster 
Dulles, Special Adviser to the Secretary of State, discussed conditions 
in the Far East on September 14 and December 14. Assistant 
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Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, Dean Rusk, brought the 
subcommittee up to date on the Far East on December 1 and 8. 
Conditions in the Philippines were explored by Mr. Daniel Bell on 
September 22. 

The Subcommittee on Economic Affairs held a‘joint meeting with 
the Subcommittee on International Trends and National Security on 
August 9 to hear Mr. Park Armstrong, Special Assistant, Intelligence, 
Department of State. On August 11 it held a joint meeting with the 
Subcommittees on Information and Public Affairs, and International 
Trends and National Security at which Hon. Edward W. Barrett, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs, discussed the United 
States information program. Mr. Barrett again appeared on Decem- 
ber 19 to discuss propaganda activities with the Subcommittee on 
Information and Public Affairs. A further joint meeting was held 
with the Subcommittee on International Trends and National Secu- 
rity on August 17 at which Mr. Park Armstrong again appeared, and 
the Subcommittee on Europe heard Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs, George Perkins, on proposed aid to Yugoslavia on 
November 27. 


D. Spreciat Reports Susmirrep By SuBCOMMITTEES AND MEMBERS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON FoREIGN AFFAIRS 


(IN ADDITION TO REPORTS ON LEGISLATION) 


SURVEY OF ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, EIGHTY-FIRST 
CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 
Report of— 
Hon. Joun Kez, West Virginia. 
STATUS AND PROGRESS OF THE EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM IN ITALY, FRANCE, 
AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Report of a special subcommittee consisting of— 
Hon. Jospex L. Pretrer, New York, Chairman. 
Hon. Tuomas 8. Gorpon, Illinois. 
Hon. CLement J. ZaBiocki, Wisconsin. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javits, New York. 


A SURVEY OF POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS DURING 1949 IN FRANCE 
WESTERN GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND ITALY 
Report of — 
Hon. Mrke MaAnsFIELD, Montana. 


SPECIAL MISSION TO COSTA RICA 
Report of— 
Hon. Laurig C. Barrie, Alabama. 
Hon. Donatp L. Jackson, California. 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON KOREA (H. REPT. NO. 2495) 


Report of— 
Hon. Joun Ken, West Virginia. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON THE SOVIET UNION IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
(H. Rept. No, 3135) 


Report of— : 
Hon. Joun Ken, West Virginia. 
SURVEY OF ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, EIGHTY-FIRST 
CONGRESS 


Report of— 
Hon. Joun Kez, West Virginia. 
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SPECIAL MISSION TO EL SALVADOR 
Report of — 
Hon. A. S. J. CARNAHAN. 
Hon. Rorert HALE (member of the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merece Committee). 
Vv. CONCLUSIONS 


It is earnestly hoped that this survey of the activities of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs will prove useful to the House in affording 
Members a convenient reference document covering foreign affairs 
measures considered—and many of them enacted into law—during 
the Eighty-first Congress. 

The survey portrays the enormous scope, variety, and complexity 
of the legislative proposals considered by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. This widening orbit and increasing complexity of com- 
mittee a may be attributed to the following factors: 

The leadership which the United States has attained i 
global affairs—a leadership which is growing. 

2. The interrelationship of the defense and economy of the 
United States with that of the rest of the world. 

The increasingly more effective participation of the United 
States in the United Nations and other public international 
ee and the obligations which this entails. 

The rapidly disappearing line of demarcation between foreign 
aan domestic policies, since foreign affairs today affect our whole 
political, ec shicntie: and social life. 

Although the measures considered by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs duri ing the Eighty-first Congress had the same common denom- 
inator—foreign affairs—they differed widely in subject matter. For 
example, it was necessary that the committee study questions of en 
bloc settlements of international claims and criminal provisions of 
treaty-implementing legislation as if it were the Judiciary Committee; 
it had to consider questions of power development and dam construc- 
tion on an international river as if it were the Committee on Public 
Works; because of the nature of the legislation, the matter of military 
assistance to foreign nations was deliberated as if the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs were the Armed Services Committee; the question of 
a tax refund to an international organization was necessarily con- 
sidered as if the committee were the Committee on Ways and Means; 
and the committee considered and disposed of the problem of imple- 
menting fisheries and whaling conventions as if it were the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee. In no instance was there any in- 
fringement by the Foreign Affairs Committee upon the jurisdiction 
of any other legislative committee of the House. 

The legislative proposals handled by the committee were sifted, 
thoroughly considered, debated, and in many cases rewritten. Inter- 
rogation of witnesses covered every detail. The committee takes 
very seriously the responsibilities which devolve upon it as the “work- 
shop” of the House that must study foreign affairs measures and make 
recommendations on them for the guidance of House action. 

There is every indication that the growing leadership of the United 
States in world affairs will continue to require the cooperation of the 
Congress on a scale unprecedented in our history. Thus, it may be 
expected that the ais work load of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
will increase in intensity and will refl cs more than ever before the 
importance of the legislative process in shaping the foreign affairs 
of our Nation. 

O 








